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Use today’s most efficient Air Cargo System... 
KLM Supair-Cargo Service 


Every KLM transatlantic freight carries a crew member 
concerned with cargo and cargo alone. Paper-work, which 
causes delay on the ground, he completes en route . . . in the air. 
In addition the Supair-cargo checks each shipment aboard... 
lands with it ..and reassigns it to final destination without delay! 


EXTRA SERVICE TO THE SHIPPERS! 
Within 48 hours after departure, KIL.M Supair-cargoes 
bring back important information such as connecting 
planes, departure times, etc. 


EXTRA SERVICE TO THE CONSIGNEE! 
KLM Supair-cargoes prepare arrival notices, carrier’s 
certificates, etc. In a matter of minutes after planes land, 
these vital papers are on their way to the consignee. 


NO EXTRA COST! 
SUPAIR-CARGO SERVICE makes possible for the first 
time the full measure of speed and efficiency those who 


ship by air should enjoy. It is a premium service offered 
ONLY BY KLM at regular air cargo rates! 
, 
KLM AIR CARGO FROM NEW YORK TO: EUROPE, AFRICA, ASIA THE WORLD'S FIRST AIRLINE 
FROM MIAMI TO: WEST INDIES, SOUTH AMERICA TO ACHIEVE ITS 30™ ANNIVERSARY 
Consign your cargo to: 250 Pearl Street. New York 


FOR INFORMATION CALL YOUR OWN FREIGHT BROKER or KILM Royal Dutch Airlines: New York, 572 Fifth Ave., LU 2-4000; 
Miami 36th St. Airport, 55-2 
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artin MARS Writes the Future 
of Seaplanes in Today’s Navy Records” 


With a series of record-breaking flights, the Navy’s 
new Martin JRM-2 Caroline Mars has refocused 
attention on the importance of seaplanes in modern 
military supply planning. And further emphasized 
the reputation of Martin flying boats for high per- 
formance, endurance and reliability! First the Caro- 
line Mars cracked the non-stop seaplane record with 
a 4748-mile-flight from Honolulu to Chicago. A few 
days later, this mighty ship carried the highest air- 
borne tonnage in history, flying 68,283 lbs. from 
Patuxent, Md., to Cleveland. Now, this latest 
Martin Mars is in service in the Pacific, regularly 


C] 
Ppayloe 
14,000 \bs- 
gers) 


390 miles 
(ioneet * 


carrying 39,000 to 40,000 Ibs. over the 2,400 miles 
from Alameda, Cal., to Honolulu! 


Said Vice Admiral John D. Price, Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations: ‘Squadron VR-2 with its 
145,000-lb. JRM-1 flying boats has provided out- 
standing evidence of the significant role which large 
flying boats can play in meeting the logistic needs of 
national defense. Requiring no prepared forward 
bases . . . the flying boats can provide air lift in 
large tonnage volume with efficiency and economy of 
operation and complete mobility as to bases. Carry- 
ing even larger loads than its sister ships, the Caro- 
line Mars will provide an important boost to the 
total air lift available in the Pacific.” 


It’s another Martin “‘first” ... building air 
power to save the peace, air transport to serve it! 


THe GLENN L. Martin Co., Battimore 3, Mb. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 
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CARGOREELS 


THE RACING DRIVERS may hove been a little skeptical 
about it all, but Panagra cargo men proved that it is 
possible to ship a racing car by air. The car, which took 
part in the international races over the Pan American 
Highway, is shown in the cargo hold of the Panagra car- 
goplane (above). It was airshipped from Lima to Buenos 
Aires in a matter of hours, which is the usual these days. 


6 HERE'S ONE OF a half-dozen white-tailed deer 
flown from Minnesota to Finland to "help bolster a herd 
of white-tails there which trace their ancestry back di- 
rectly to a shipment from the North Star State 14 years 
ago.’ The animals were airfreighted from Minnesota to 
New York by Northwest Airlines and then on to Finland 
by Scandinavian Airlines System. Shown in the photo are 
Minnesota Governor Luther W. Youngdahl (kneeling); 
Frank Blair, Minnesota Director of Game and Fish; and 
Lorraine Ellefson, Northwest stewardess. Bon voyage! 


7 RANCH-RAISED MINK and silver fox furs, part of 
a total consignment valued at $100,000, shipped from 
Denver to Eastern markets via United Air Lines. Con- 
signor was the New York Auction Company of Denver, 
one of the world's largest marketers of ranch-raised furs. 
Seated among this great wealth and eternal delight of 
milady is the happy UAL Stewardess Marge Durrstein. 


@ = TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES cargo men check a 
full cargo of gift parcels at Montreal for North Star 
flight to London. An important part of this cargo is meat. 
Modern refrigeration methods insure the preservation of 
all types of airborne perishables. Note the waiting North 
Star in the background. It's a Canadian DC-4 version. 


4 = = TWENTY-FOUR HOURS after they were placed 
aboard an Air France Comet in Paris, these Africa-grown 
orchids are shown in the smart floral shops of New York's 
Fifth and Park Avenues. The French national airline re- 
ports that rare tropical flowers form a regular part of 
its airborne shipments. And, while on the subject here's... 


@ = = THE SABENA ORCHID, by Flandria of Bruges, 
Belgium, named in honor of Sabena Airlines. A cross of 
the Laelia Cattleya Van Eyck and the Laelia Cattleya 
Nicolette, the plant is reputed to be worth $110,000, with 
each bloom valued at $200. These Sabena orchids, dis- 
played at the National Capital Orchid Society Show in 
Washington, were flown to the United States by the Bel- 
gian airline for which it was named. Orchids to Sabenal 
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is on his way by WOWtuZ¢ in 12 hours 


“T don’t know where this idea came from that vou I bought a Beecheraft Bonanza—and was on my 
have to be a long-experienced pilot in order to be way after only twelve hours of instruction. I's 
a Bonanza-businessman? declares Francis D. the plane—not me. I find it perfectly simple and 
Wetherill. executive of John Wanamaker’s. Phila- easy to fly. And no investment T ever made paid 


delphia. “With no previous aviation experience, me bigger dividends!” 


“Bonanza-businessmen, a- Mr. Wetherill calls them. have upset a score of 
traditions in their adoption of this fast. efficient. economical transportation?’ 
say- Guy Miller of Wings Field. Ine.. who delivered Mr. Wetherill’s 4-place 
Bonanza and arranged his instruction, “The idea of a long and arduous period of 
‘learning to fly’ —an idea that has kept all too many executives tied 
to surface transportation—has been thoreughly dispelled by the 


sound design and flying characteristics of the Bonanza.” 


Bonanza travel can pay in your business, too! 
Good business sense suggests that you investigate the Bonanza. 


\ note on your company letterhead will bring an informative ae ae 
60-page brochure on “The Air Fleet of American Business?’ Write Cruising speed, 170 mph 


today to Beech Aireraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. Range, 750 miles 


BEECHCRAFT 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS ONANZA 
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Guest 


Air Cargo kditoria 


No. 15 


By JOHN CHURCH 
Air Cargo Manager 
Scandinavian Airlines System 


HEN, after the war, transatlantic air service be- 

came well established, the airlines opened their 

doors for air cargo without any very clear idea of 
what would be the result. 

Within the United States and Canada. air express and 
later air freight had entered a field already highly de- 
veloped, offering a wide variety of types of transportation, 
with a complex differential rate structure minutely classi- 
fied in terms of the ability of various commodities to pay. 
and their needs for speed and special service. The prin- 
ciples on which this luxuriant rate structure is based 
proved applicable almost without change to the airlines 
problems: and the previous rate-making experience of 
the surface carriers has been a valuable guide. Air 
freight rates, while averaging higher than rail express 
and first class Icl rail freight rates, are within the same 
range: as their rates have come down, the domestic air- 
lines (besides creating business of their own) have been 
progressively moving into their relatively high-cost sur- 
face traffic. 

The transatlantic carriers are in an entirely different 
situation. For cargo other than bulk, there is only one 
type of surface transportation-—the Conference steamship 
lines—with a little non-Conference competition thrown 
in. The rate structure is practically useless as a guide to 
the air carriers, for two reasons. For one thing, rate 
differentiation is based. as much as anything, on the 
stowage needs of vessels—-not a problem in air cargo 
practice. Second, the average rate is a fraction of that 
charged by overland carriers. whereas air carriers face 
the high costs of over-ocean operations. As a result. with 
rare exceptions, transatlantic air and surface rates do not 
form a unified picture. and as of now. it cannot be said 
when. or even if, they ever will. Developing their rate 
structure, the airlines have to proceed almost in a 
vacuum. 

The result. if my colleagues will forgive me, has been 
an excess of theory; the transatlantic air cargo rate struc- 
ture is still only distantly related to its market. 

To begin with, it had to be assumed that there was a 
need for express service—a class of cargo then moving 
by steamer. but ready to take to the air at 40 times sur- 


John Church 


face rates, for the sake of speed and some other advan- 
tages. Of course, that turned out to be true. The Con- 
ference airlines’ initial success was in exploiting this 
market. 

Why it was true seems still misunderstood. More pre- 
cisely, many reasons why goods move by air have been 
recognized, but how these reasons interrelate, or apply to 
particular commodities, are questions often apparently un 
asked.’ As a good example, let us look at how the Con- 
ference deals with the problem of valuable cargo. 

A Conference resolution now on file with the CAB 
(temporarily ineffective due to a technicality) indis- 
criminately surcharges valuables up to 10 times ordinary 
rates on values of about $2,100 per pound. This may be 
interpreted as generally asserting that the more the goods 
are worth, the more they benefit from air service. It over- 
looks entirely what advantage particular commodities de- 
rive from being flown, and just how great those advan- 
tages are. It also overlooks the existence of air parcel 
post. the rates of which in all likelihood set a ceiling on 
what valuables, or practically anything else, will pay. 

Another Conference resolution sets a 50 percent sur- 
charge on bullion, with no reduction for quantity. It 
derives from prewar practice in Europe and between 
Europe and the Middle and Far East. It has been un- 
critically assumed that the same practice will produce the 
same results on the North Atlantic. Nothing could actually 
be less true. Not only is it impossible to surcharge bul- 
lion in this trade. Between New York and most North 
turopean seaports. the regular one-pound charge is too 
high: between New York and South Africa, even the 
reduced 100-pound charge is too high. 

This anomaly arises chiefly because the rate men do 
not seem to appreciate why gold pays such a high rate in 
the Eastern Hemisphere. It is supposed to have some- 
thing to do with the high value of gold, and the great 
speed of air transport. Interest charges during time of 
transit are cited as a factor. 

A little reflection will show that gold will seldom pay 
more for air shipment than the combination of transpor- 
tation and other charges applicable to surface transport 
en any particular route. It is not perishable, in the sense 

(Concluded on Page 35) 
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Some top airline cargo 


the reader a picture of the... 


men join to give 


AIR CARRIERS 


QUESTION 2: 
in 1949? 


QUESTION 1: What strides have been made by 
your company during 1948 in serving the air 
shipper? 


What can the air shipper expect 


THE ANSWERS... 


M. P. BICKLEY 
Cargo Sales Manager 
Unitep Air Lines 


N 1948, with December estimated, 
| United Air Lines flew 20,068,000 

freight ton-miles compared with 
10,161,000 in 1947. In addition, the 
company flew 7,233,000 express ton- 
miles, an increase of five percent from 
1947, and 9,271,000 mail ton-miles, a 
gain of seven percent. Further gains in 
air mail volume are anticipated, due to 
a full year’s operation of air parcel 
post. 

To meet this upsurge in demand, the 
company increased its cargo carrying 
capacity between Chicago and New 
York by 80 percent, between Chicago 
and Denver by 45 percent, and added 
new service to the West Coast and New 
England. Between October, 1947, and 
December, 1948, United added four 
converted DC-4s to its all-cargo plane 
fleet of 19, boosting carrying capacity 
by 48 percent. 

To aid shippers, United introduced a 
new waybill, expediting combination 
air-truck shipments to and from a large 
section of the Middle West. United also 
negotiated agreements with additional 
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truck lines, bringing to 72 the num- 
ber of over-the-road shippers the com- 
pany has working arrangements with. 
Ground pick-up and delivery was ex- 
panded to include all major points 
served by the airline. Assembly and 
distribution services were offered to 
shippers. Many additional products 
were placed under specific commodity 
rates, averaging 16 cents a ton-mile. 
Interline air cargo agreement with all 
principal domestic and_ international 
carriers were signed during the year, 
facilitating cargo shipments to all parts 
of the world. 

United's entire cargo operation was 
streamlined through increased efficiency 
of ground crews and the establishment 
of a payload control center in Denver. 
Payload control enabled the company 
to make maximum use of all cargo 
space available and made it possible to 
provide shippers with information on 
when their shipments would move. Be- 
tween July, when the system went into 
effect, and Christmas, payload control 
resulted in United carrying almost 
1.000,000 pounds of additional cargo. 

Ground operations were speeded by 
introduction of endless belts, the par- 
tial palletizing of loads, the use of lift 
trucks, and an expansion of the com- 
pany’s fork lift fleet. 

Peak loads of the year were carried 
just prior to Christmas when United 


broke all its previous cargo records. 
During December, the company flew 
an estimated 2,905,000 cargo ton-miles, 
41 percent above December, 1947, and 
43 percent above the January-Novem- 
ber, 1948 average. 
. 
WILLIAM J. BUTLER 
Air Cargo Manager 
SABENA Bevcran AIRLINES 


RANSATLANTIC cargo business 
ix: growing steadily. Furthermore, 
there is plenty of evidence that 
shippers of perishables are not the only 
ones who find air speed an advantage. 
Some indication of the growth of 
cargo business this year is indicated 
by the fact that more than 60 percent 
of Sabena’s eastbound business moved 
in the second half of the year. This 
growth is also shown by the average 
eastbound revenue per month, which 
was only a little more than $9,000 in 
the first half and more than $15,000 per 
month in the second half. 

Perishables are obvious products for 
air shipment and there is more than 
one indication that this branch is des- 
tined to expand as European condi- 
tions improve. Earlier this year, it 
would have been possible to air-ship 
substantial tonnages of lobsters to Bel- 
gium. had not the Belgian Government 
decided at that time that they were in 
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in 1948 and 1949 


the luxury class of food and could not 
qualify for import licenses. However. 
as European conditions improve, not 
only may lobsters and other luxury 
foods move eastward, but Belgian dis- 
tributers of such endives 
(chicory) and grapes may use air for 
transocean deliveries. It has been con- 
sidered. Endives and large, flavorful 
grapes from Belgium are by no means 
the only perishables of high quality 
that Europe has to offer the United 
States and 1949 should mark real prog- 
ress in the growth of this type of air 
business. Add to this, continued ship- 
ments of Belgian-bred singing canaries 
and homing pigeons which Sabena car- 
ried at intervals during 1948, and per- 
ishable cargo should continue to be 
substantial. 

Shippers have long recognized the 
value of air speed for perishables, but 
there has been slower realization that 
air transport’s speed overseas cuts de- 
livery time from days or even weeks to 
hours, drastically reducing the time 
that money is tied up in a shipment. 
During this year, Sabena has handled 
numerous shipments to Europe to nylon 
hosiery and yarns, and has carried ball 
point pens and plastic toys to Switzer- 
land. These are examples of non-per- 
ishable goods moved profitably by air. 
The actual transportation cost per pair 
of nylons was inconsequential because 
of light weight. This was largely true 
of the plastic toys and pens. Further- 
more, the shippers’ cash investments 
were tied up in transit for only a frac- 
tion of the time required by surface. 

These examples are, of course, east- 
bound. Westbound shipments from 
Europe have included records, samples 
of carpet, leather goods, gelatin, ce- 
ment, machinery parts, thousands of 
dollars’ worth of orchid plants and 
even a few cut orchids for exhibition 
in the United States. Among the cut 
orchids was the Sabena, named by 
Flandria of Bruges. Belgium, to mark 


foods as 


Aha 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


? 
Symposin m 


the twenty-fifth anniversary of the air- 
line as an international passenger car- 
rier. The Sabena received the first 
Award of Merit granted by the recently 
established Washington Orchid  So- 
ciety in Washington, D. C. 

From these facts on cargo in 1948. 
it seems reasonable to conclude that 
both perishable and non-perishable 
transocean cargo shipments will con- 
tinue to grow in 1949, A simple com- 
parison shows why. Air-shipping time, 
New York-Los Angeles, about 3,000 
miles, is 12 to 14 hours; surface time 
is about three days. Air-shipping time, 
New York-Brussels is 15 hours; sur- 
face time by ship is seven to 10 days 
In many cases the more time saved. 
the more money is saved. So, waten 
transocean air cargo grow. 

e 
JOHN CHURCH 
Air Cargo Manager 
SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 


ERHAPS the most important 
movement in SAS’ service last 


vear, was the creation of a net- 
work of cargo sales agents throughout 
the country. Contracts have been signed 
with a large number of well-known for- 
warding agents. To the shipper, this 
means that the many advantages of 
shipping through an agent, such as pick- 
up service regardless of location, docu- 
mentation and the prompt issue of air- 
waybills, are now available at practi- 
cally all points. 


Transshipment service at transfer 
points such as New York and Copen- 
hagen has been streamlined and now 
rarely takes more than a few hours. A 
high percentage of arriving transit ship- 
ments go forward the same day. 

Inauguration of SAS service to Swiss 
points, Athens and destinations in the 
Middle East at competitive rates has 
been an important advance in general 
service to our clients. 

For 1949 SAS looks forward to the 
further extension of its service to points 
in Europe and the Middle East. A sys- 
tem of confirmed allotments of space in 
connecting flights will be a practical 
guarantee to our clients of quick han- 
dling and prompt deliveries. 

SAS also intends to introduce spe- 
cific commodity rates to adjust its tariff 
structure to a larger market than here- 
tofore, enabling new products of many 
types to take to the air for the first time. 

In New York, a downtown SAS termi- 
nal will be opened up for the conveni- 
ence of shippers and agents wishing to 
make deliveries in the shipping district. 

* 
R. W. GILBERT 
Director of Sales 
Wituis Air SERVICE 


ITH the closing of 1948, Willis 
Air Service has developed its 


shipper service to a figure ap- 
proaching 200,000 revenue ton-miles 
per month on air freight service between 
the New York and Florida areas alone, 
after having started the year with an 
almost negligible domestic tonnage. At 
the end of 1947, Willis was the largest 
air freight carrier, by tonnage carried, 
between the mainland and Puerto Rico, 
which operation was suspended by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board pending Willis’ 
route application for certification on 
Puerto Rican service. 
Willis then turned its attention to the 
development of air freight service on 
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the eastern seaboard of the United 
States. In 1948, the number of domes- 
tic shippers served developed propor- 
tionately with the increasing number of 
ton-miles flown. This increase was oc- 
ecasioned not enly by the regularity and 
reliability of alleargo service between 
the terminal points, New York and 
Miami, but also due to Willis’ efforts to 
provide an unrestricted freight: service 
insefar as aireraft” limitation would 
permit. 
Single pieces were carried in weight~ 
varying from one pound to 6,000 pounds. 
Cargoes were handled that require such 
personalized skill and attention as valu 
— eile an glans. delicate a« 
cas aka pons tga on age “Freight by air is the only way to get it there,"’ says KLM's air freight manager. 
Howers, special handlings as for horse- analyses show where the economics of progress and expansion of the sales ser- 
and cattle. garments on hangers. and air freight teansportation may apply te viees and trafic services developed 
live tropical fish. the particular shipper and his particu- through 1948 and an increased number 
\ wide variety of services rendered lar commodities. Advantages to the of points served on direct line hauls as 
on the above types of shipments become shippers resulted in dollar-and-cents well as interline hauls, both domestically 
safe and economically sound in ait savings, as well as the extension of and internationally, 
transportation by virtue of Willis’ air- their markets to new areas, and the es- * 
craft and trafic engineering and the tablishment oof new merchandising ALBERT JANSEN 
continued training of its pilot and methods. t 
ground personnel to properly serve Willis Air Service has also encour- 
these commodities. The Sales Depart- aged the air freight forwarder, whe. 
ment contributed to the shippers’ ser- with his specialized shipping knowledge URING the year 1948, KLM 
vice, not only through the accepted and services to the smaller shipper. has Royal Dutch Airlines made a 
means of sales representation, but alse brought air freight to the shipper who very thorough investigation as 
through constructive engineering type otherwise may have been uninformed to why a shipper actually uses air 
sales and preparation of air transpor- about air freight transportation. \ cargo. The reasons arrived at 


_S. Manager, Freight Division 
KLM Roya Duren AirLines 


were 
tation analyses for the shippers. The-e 1919 holds in prospect continued very obvious. First, air freight must 


— 
6 vento EVERY FOREIGN PORT! 


Shipments handled to ana from all ‘parts of the World. Our BY AIR—BY SEA 


Facilities have been developed 2 40 years of Service to 


aa tan So lena 


American Exporters. 


Ocean Freight and Custom House Brokers, 
Export and Import Shipping Agents, 


L 


~ 


Eastern Office: _ Western Office: ; 
Bernard Building Roanoke Building 
27-29 Pearl Street 1} So. LaSalle St. 
New York 4,N. Y. 5 i: alumna 

{ 
Recognized by the { id 
International Air Transport Association 


J. E. BERNARD & CO., Inc. 
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arrive at its destination within two or 
three days after departure. All the 
airlines realize this and strive to accom- 
plish this service. 

KLM became fully aware of the im- 
portance of giving two or three days’ 
delivery, but then discovered that due 
to Government documentation, — air 
cargo was being held at points of des- 
tination. 

It was during this year that the 
Supair-Cargo was first: introduced to 
the shipper to eliminate time spent 
alter his freight arrived at destination. 
The duties of this extra crew member 
(Supair-Cargo) is to fly with the 
freight and be solely responsible for the 
paper work involved before landing. 

For instance. a cargoplane coming 
from Europe to New York requires: 
arrival notices written to all the con- 
signees: carrier certificates for custom 
purposes: tally receipts for delivery to 
the consignees; and a complete file set- 
up for that particular trip so that any 
one piece of cargo can be identified on 
a 20- or 30-page freight manifest. 

With the Supair-Cargo, the plane 
lands in New York, is unloaded in ap- 
proximately an hour or two with the 


HEN air cargo moves at three miles a minute—and every 
papers already on their way to the minute means money—then air cargo insurance service must 
consignees who have already been noti- move at the speed of flight, too. 

fied and are waiting for arrival of 
their cargo. 


But, as in aviation itself,—speed and precision in insurance service 
require years and years of practical experience and a world of 


It has been proven that this service hmowledign. And o ind incdengel 
has saved importers in the United 


States anywhere from one to three days 
in receiving their cargo or forwarding 
it to other destinations throughout the 


That is why our policies, which protect shipments everywhere, are 
not only firmly based on sound insurance principles;—but are 
kept in step with rapidly changing air transportation developments 


ian s : at all times. 
world. The shipper and the consignee 


deserve this speedy service because they Let us aid you in maintaining proper air cargo coverage for your 
use air freight. As this service con- clients. 
tinues. the experience gained will re- 

pay the shipper and consignee one 

hundred-fold — for using the modern ESTABLISHED 1881 
means of transportation, the airplane. 


The shipper can and will reap the WM. H. MCGEE & CO., INC. 


“nefits ‘ ‘ro year’s experience 
benefits of another year’s experienc aiedicineaas nan 


gained by the people handling his cargo chiaieiass «tiie diiamaiioan . 
a ; le aa = *t tre + SAI ANCL: + MIAMI + TAMPA «+ BALTIMORE + LOS ANGELES « TORONT! 
in this comparatively young industry NEW ORLEANS + CINCHONATY 


hich will more than prove to the ship- 
which He t : “ “ep . ' AltA —Gthert Geiey, Coneepenten 
per that — by air is the only way HOUSTON —Chorles D. Boley, C ie 
te get it there. — 


WORLD-WIDE distributors of multi-engine transport type aircraft, 
engines, their components and accessories. Agent for WAR ASSETS 
| ADMINISTRATION. Write, wive or telephone your requirements. 


AV/AT/ON 
COMPANY 
| General Offices and Export Department: 34-17 Lawrence Street, Flushing. L. LL, N. Y. 
| West Coast Office: Oakland Municipal Airport, Oakland, California 


Canadian Office: Frank Ambrose Aviation (Canada) Ltd., Dorval. P. Q., Canada 
Panama Office: Frank Ambrose Aviation, S. A., Calle Segunda No. 8, Panama City, R. P. 
| Established 1923 Cable Address: ATRAMBROSE U. S. Export License No. 191 
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HUGH JOHNSTON 
Director of Cargo Sales 
Trans-Cavapa Atr Lines 


HE higgest news in the cargo 

field in 1948. so far as Trans- 

Canada Air Lines was concerned. 
was the establishment of an air cargo 
-ervice in addition to the existing air 
express service on all its domestic and 
trans-border routes. This new service 
was established in recognition of the 
need for a low-cost air shipping ser- 
vice in Canada, and the response to 
this new service has been very gratify- 
ing. Its acceptance by an ever-growiny 
number of shippers is shown by the 
fact that during 1948 TCA carried 
almost 1,500,000 ton-miles of cargo 
air express and air cargo—as com- 
pared with 543,000 ton-miles of air 
express in 1947, 

In addition, TCA’s international air 
cargo between Canada and the United 
Kingdom, Ireland, Bermuda, and the 
West Indies, with connections with 
other carriers has made it possible for 
us to offer a world-wide air shipping 
service to Canadian shippers. 

What of 19497 To serve air shipper- 
in 1949 TCA intends to follow a three 
fold program of education of shipper-. 
development of complete information 
service, and improvement of transporta- 
tion service. 

We in TCA feel that the obligation 
rests with us to inform and educate 
shippers served by our routes to the 
advantages of air shipping, arising 
from its speed and service. 

Hand in hand with our campaign to 
educate shippers will go a plan to more 
fully equip all our offices and forward- 
ing agents with complete rate, docu- 
mentation, and other necessary in- 
formation in connection with shipping 
by air so that the shipping public may 
feel confident that accurate informa- 
tion in connection with air shipping to 
all parts of the world may be quickly 
and accurately obtained from all Tran-- 


Canda offices, or from forwarding 
agents representing us. 

Finally, realizing that our educa 
tional campaign and our plan to estab- 
lish all offices as informational center- 
for air cargo, will be of little signif 
cance unless we finally give good ser- 
vice when shipments are actually given 
to us, we plan to be constantly on the 
alert to effect improvements in our 
actual transportation of air cargo. 
both in the air and on the ground. 

It is our thought that in carrying out 
this program we shall be constantly im- 
proving our overall service, and at the 
same time widening its use, with con- 
sequent benefits to shippers and at the 
same time to ourselves. 

. 
DUDLEY MARROWS 
Special Representative, San Francisco 
Britis CoMMONWEALTH Pactrte 


\IRLINES 


HE year 

1948, has been an epochal one for 

BCPA: during this period. in ad- 
dition to consolidating itself, it has 
increased its service frequencies, and. 
on the expiration of its contract. on 
April 25 last. with its then interim 
operators, Australian National Airway- 
Pty. Ltd.. it took over the operation= 
of its services on its own behalf. In 
addition, BCPA has opened a new and 
modern office at 347 Stockton Street 
(just off Union Square). Two cargo 
agents have been appointed in’ San 
Francisco. 

The services operated by BCPA are 
from Sydney. Australia. and from 
Auckland, New Zealand. to San Fran- 
cisco and on to Vancouver, British 
Columbia, and return, the intermedi- 
ate points of call on both the Australian 
and New Zealand services being in 
common, namely, Nandi (Fiji Islands). 
Canton Island and Honolulu. The pre-- 
ent total of frequencies is four return 
services every two weeks, consisting of 
three Australian. and one New Zea- 
land, return services. 


ending December 31. 


BCPA as a resuit of the installation 
of slumber seats, which reduced seating 
capacity from 38 to 30 passengers, ha- 
been able to offer shippers more carse 
space and better service. Previous|. 
over the long hauls when 38 passenger 
were being carried. because of the 
weight consideration. cargo payload 
had to be restricted. Now its Sia 
masters can carry as much as then 
cargo pits will allow. In order that it 
may obtain the carriage of as much 
air cargo as possible, BCPA has set up 
a cargo organization which insures the 
air shipper the best possible service. 
Arrangements have been set up alone 
the route whereby almost any type of 
air cargo, including perishables. nay 
be handled, 

Looking into 1949, BCPA is hopetul 
that modern large pressurized airera‘t 
will be placed into service on its routes. 
The DC-6 aireraft recently purchased 
by the Australian Government may be 
used on the Australasian transpacilie 
reutes. The air shipper may. therefore. 
expect faster carriage, they certainly 
can expect and obtain good, consistent 
~ervice . 


7 
J. W. G. OGILVIE 


Cargo Sales Manager 
Pan American Wortp Airways 


URING 1947 Pan American car 

ried 1.616.000 pounds of Clipper 

cargo over its Atlantic routes, 
1.729,000) pounds of cargo over it~ 
Pacific and Alaskan routes, and 17,- 
(02.000 pounds of cargo to Latin Amer- 
ica. for a total of 20,348,000 pounds. 
During the first six months of 1948 the 
Latin American Division cargo was 
running 35 percent ahead of the previ- 
ous year, the Atlantic 20 percent, and 
the Pacific Alaska more than 100 per- 
cent ahead of 1947. 

Without considering the effects of 
the shipping strikes, Pan American 
will carry at least 30,000,000 pounds of 
air cargo in 1948. 


(Continued on Page 30) 


Specializing in pbin Cargo Packing 

Here at The Manhattan Storage & Warehouse Co., the packing of 
goods of the highest value, demanding utmost care and precaution, 
has been a consummate craft of long development. This long and 
successful experience is the background for packing any commodity 
traveling by air, from specialized merchandise to drugs . . . packed 
scientifically-light yet with the utmost degree of safety. Let us tell 
you more of the value of this forward-looking service. 


THE LABEL OF PERFECT 
AIR CARGO PACKING 
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WEIGHING * 
SPECIAL 


STRAPPING * 
CASES * 


LABELING + 
SEALING 


MARKING * BALING 
SPOT STOCK SHIPMENTS 


Shé /Manhatlaur. srvr nck & WArexoust 60. 


52nd STREET and 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. — CIRCLE 7-1700 
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A little bird told me 
a new way 


to make money! 


heavy P! k 

reduce 

and packing expe 

25% on shipmen® 

A single Air Wa 

work io half. 

Learn all @ We tried it! 

speeding yOu shipme by th a it! Now our capi 

speerg's most i i " s fast. Production’s im al works 3 times 
Clipper Cargo? ent of nd profits, too! 


@ This m 
your 7 ; 
World Airways g saving! 
etrade Mark. airway®- e 
Ine. We transferred one clerk to oth 

H er work. 
Only Pan American ain 

w makes 


offers the advantages of money for us every doy! 


CLIPPER 
CARGO 


=. 
Be This advertisement ‘appeared in 
oy og recent issue of NEWSWEEK 
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For an.. 
Air Merchant Marine Act 


N previous articles | have shown 
how short this country is of freight 
planes. If we ever had to open up 

another airlift besides Berlin, or if we 
were to get into a war, this country 
would not have nearly enough cargo- 
planes. We need a very big commer- 
cial air cargo industry so that its planes 
could be an auxiliary to the military in 
case of trouble-—just like the Merchant 
Marine. 

| think the commercial cargo poten- 
tials are big enough to give a lot of new 
business to the airlines who are already 
certiheated and flying commercially as 
well as to some qualified new airlines 
which a number of young veterans have 
heen trying to get started since the end 
of the war. Therefore, | feel that any 
legislation designed to bring about a 
big feet of freight planes can offer with 
all fairness a place to both the pres 
ently certificated and the non-certifi- 
cated airlines. For national defense we 
need both. 

I am opposed to legislation that di-- 
criminates against one company or any 
group of companies. On October 25. 
Senator Owen Brewster held a meeting 
in his office in Washington at which he 
unveiled a good many bills which he 
had already printed up for introduction 
into the 8lst Congress. A number of 
these bills seems to be definitely dis 
criminatory. 

One would automatically limit all 
Government travel and cargo traffic 
to the certificated lines. thus making it 
impossible for the taxpayers, for ex- 
ample, to save some money as they did 


By LANGDON P. MARVIN, JR. 


Former Chairman, 


Interdepartmental Air Cargo Priorities Committee 


when the Army took the 
lower bid of a non-certifieated airline 
to fly Army traffic to Japan against the 


last’ year 


higher bids of several other airlines, 
and also making it impossible for the 
military to use non-certificated freight 
lines as they are now doing to supple- 
ment the Berlin lift, ete. Another bill 
would peg the rates of the non-certi- 
ficated airlines operating abroad. al- 
though leaving the certificated airlines 
free to cut their throats in a rate war, 
and then boost their rates higher than 
ever once their litthe competitors went 
broke. Still another bill would permit 
the Government to lease its surplus 
planes only to the certificated airlines 
-and thus ruin the veterans’ air freight 
lines whose existence has been based 
on getting extra military planes. And 
there were other bills: which relieved 
the scheduled airlines from paying the 
overtime of customs officials, from pay- 
ing fines for importing aliens without 
proper papers. ete.. but whieh denied 
similar privileges to the non-scheduled 
lines. 
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Because this legislation is diserimi- 
natory, and because in my mind it is 
not adequate to meet the bad case of 
unpreparedness which exists in the air 
cargo field in this country, | am, with 
an impartial point of view and at my 
own expense, drafting an Air Merchant 
Marine Act for introduction into the 
81st Congress in January. It seems to 
me that this legislation deserves sup- 
port by manufacturers, by the unions 
representing employees of both the 
manufacturers and the airlines, by the 
certificated and non-certificated lines. 
by the military. and most of all by the 
public. 

The final draft of this bill will. of 
course. be in suitable legal language, 
and may differ in content from the non- 
legal version which | am now making 
public, but IT think that all persons 
interested in aviation should be familiat 
with the general objectives of this 
legislation. 

Constructive suggestions on this legis- 
lation from readers would be greatly 
appreciated. 
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8lst Congress Ist Session January. 1949 


THE AIR MERCHANT MARINE ACT 


To provide for the creation of a fleet of freight planes 


adequate for the commerce and defense of the United States. 


(ec) to amend Public Law No. 819 of the 80th Congress 
(Air Parcel Post) to provide that compensation by 

(a) to provide for purchase by the Government of exist- the Government to the carriers shall not exceed by 
ing models of freight planes (and equipment) in more than five cents a ton-mile the minimum air 
numbers adequate for the national defense and in freight rates prescribed by the CAB, to provide 
designs suitable for both military and commercial 
service. 


Title I—Manufacturing 


suitable reduction in the charges to the public, and 
to provide for use of the services of non-certificated 
(b) to provide for the expenditure or obligation by the air carriers, 

Government over a five-year period of funds for re- (d) to amend Public Law 900 of the 80th Congress by 
search and development of new models of freight deleting sentence 1 of paragraph 201, which raised 
planes (and equipment) suitable for both military the rates on air mail from five to -ix cents an ounce. 
and commercial service. 


Title IV 


Title IL —Air Freight Operations Government Organization 


(a) to empower the Government to lease any cargo air- (a) to establish within the Department of Commerce an 
craft not needed for Government operations in peace Aircraft Development Corporation of Seven Mem- 
to commercial operators, whether presently certifi- bers, which, under the general supervision of the 
cated or non-certificated, with provision for their Secretary of Commerce, shall administer Title J 
mobilization in time of national emergency, and and Title Tf (a) & (b) of this Act. 
with provision that 75 percent of the eperating per- (b) The President shall appoint (1) Member and from 
sonnel of the aircraft operator be members of the the Members shall apoint the Chairman of the Cor- 
reserve components of the armed services. poration, The remaining Members shall be ap- 

(b) to direct the Government to make a national survey pointed individually by the Secretary of Defense 


of both the military requirements and the commer- (3) after consultation with the Secretaries of Army, 
cial potentials for freight planes, and to keep such a Navy and Air Force, and by the Secretary of Com- 
study current annually. merce, (1) by the Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 


Board, (1) and by NACA (1). 


(c) to empower the CAB to grant with a minimum of 


delay certificates of convenience and necessity (c) Members will be compensated at a rate of $15,000 
(“cargo certificates”) to scheduled or non-scheduled per annum and will devote full time to the Cor- 
operators desiring to carry only cargo (express, poration, 

cargo, freight and parcel post) with the aim of pro- (d) Decisions will be made by majority vote. 

viding maximum employment in domestic and for- : 7 

eign commerce of the aircraft leased under (a). (e) The Corporation shall be empowered to hire such 


personnel as the Viembers deem necessary and to 


(d) to relieve both scheduled and non-seheduled air . < 
negotiate contracts for goods and for services. 


cargo companies from paving overtime customs 


charges at airports. (f{) The Chairman shall transmit a complete report to 
' : - » Congress » Re —_— : 
(e) to repeal the Federal transportation tax on air car- the Congress on the Ist of January each year. 
earriage of property and persons. (g) The Corporation shall be assisted by an Advisory 


(f) to extend the authority of CAB to regulate rates of Council of Six Members, invited by the Corporation, 

United States air carriers in foreign commerce. to serve for annual terms at a compensation of $50 

per day, to represent the Manufacturing industry, 

Title IL—Air Mail the certificated and non-certificated airlines, labor, 

and the public (2), The Corporation shall also be 

(a) to separate in Government accounting the service empowered to consult with any individual or insti- 
rate paid for carriage of the mails and parcel post tution and to hold hearings and invite witnesses. 

from any subsidy, (h) There is hereby appropriated to the Corporation 

(bh) to require written justification by the Civil Aero- such sums as are necessary to carry out the pur- 

nautics Board prior to any appropriations by the poses of this Act, and any money so appropriated 

Congress of sums containing subsidies for air car- shall remain available for obligation during the 


riers in excess of the actual service rates. present and four succeeding fiscal years. 


January 1949 
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The top executive of an LATA air cargo agency tells why .. . 


gc HEADS 


Are Better Than 


HE time has definitely arrived for 

the airlines, the forwarders, and 

the shippers to sit down regularly 
at a roundtable—and decide—not just 
discuss what is best for all. 

This writer has read many articles 
by airline men stressing their opinions. 
by forwarders urging certain action, 
and by shippers pleading for better 
service and cooperation. Too often has 
the advancement of aviation been re- 
tarded by individuals blinded by their 
own troubles, or seeking a temporary 
advantage over their competitors. 

This situation must be ended, and 
only by unity of thought and action 
will the goal toward which we are 
striving be reached. 

Keeping the above thoughts in mind, 
and at risk of offending some whom 
the author respects as good business- 
men and friends, let us consider steps 
which should be taken. 

The organization of airline confer- 
ences, similar to the steamship confer- 
ences. would seem to be a step in the 
right direction. It is understood that 
they have their shortcomings. but no 
ene can deny that in many instances 
they have brought order out of chaos. 
Every airline man with whom the writer 
has discussed such a possibility agrees 
it would be healthy. 

For example. it has always seemed 
unnecessary to receive a rate change 
or a list of special commodity rates 
from one airline. and then in quick 
succession, every other competing line 
sends out practically the same notice 
with minor variations. 

The airwaybill has been fairly well 
standardized. but standardized offline 
guides, letters of instruction, method- 
of splitting airwaybills, methods of fig- 
uring charges. ete.. would help every- 
one. 

The writer recently had the amusing 
experience of being told by three dif- 
ferent individuals in one office three 
different ways to split their airwaybills. 

Those close to the airlines constantly 
hear talk of sharp practices. or unfair 
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By A. V. Hall Mulford 


President 


A. F. Cofod and Company, Inc. 


tactics, employed by competitor. 
Would it not be well to have such talk 
brought out into the open at a con- 
ference meeting. and have it either con- 
firmed or proven false? 

Finally, it has been the writer's 
pleasure to meet with the top-flight 
salesmen and accounting men of prac- 
tically every major airline in the metro- 
politan area. Without exception, they 
are intelligent. clear-minded  individ- 
uals, each believing his company to be 
the best. What better group could meet 
and arrive at important decisions? 

A source of aid to the forwarder is 
the CAB. Readers may have heard the 
Board referred to as snoopers. This is 
definitely an injustice to a sincere, earn- 
est group of men who are striving te 
assist all parts of the industry. One is 
always welcome in its offices, and CAB 
officials are anxious to learn more about 
prevailing problems. 

The airlines. themselves, must do 
more to accommodate the forwarder 
and shipper than is being done today. 
Possibly this never will be realized un- 
til the airlines stop what is definitely 
a Vicious practice playing passengers 
against freight. 

We all realize this is a highly con- 
troversial subject. but no one seems to 
want to face the facts. The facets are 
fairly well defined. The 200-pound case 
that has been booked, and then shut 
out because Mr. \ has purchased a 
ticket. can cost the airline thousand~ 
of dollars. 

Shippers today pay reluctantly for 
-peed, and speed alone. The salesman 
spends much time praising the advan- 
tages of air movements. Booking i- 
made. delivery assured. and then the 
rude awakening- the carge did not ge 
as scheduled. 


The situation is further aggravated 
by the fact that the shipper has already 
cabled departure time and flight num- 
ber. The shipper or forwarder knows 
nothing of the shut-out until the con- 
signee cables advising non-receipt of 
cargo. 

The author knows of many cases of 
this nature where the shipper now pre- 
fers shipment by steamer, rather than 
face unknown delays, pay high rates, 
or jeopardize a foreign contact which 
is dependent on delivery by a certain 
date. This is most important at the 
present time when new import restric- 
tions, or higher duty rates, might affect 
the cost to the consignee. 

The air freight forwarder is in a pe- 
culiar position. He must place the ship- 
pers’ interest above all other considera- 
tions and be conversant with the air- 
lines’ problems at the same time. Often 
he can be helpful to both parties. He 
must be familiar with all airlines and 
not blindly use one or two because it 
is easier that way. Unfortunately, 
through the indiscriminate appointment 
of agents. comparatively few are really 
prepared to offer the service to which 
a shipper is entitled. 

In a recent conversation with an air- 
line salesman. the latter was proud to 
state that his line was working 100 per- 
cent with the forwarders. To prove it, 
he exhibited a pamphlet listing about 
70 agents in New York City. After a 
discussion, he admitted that less than 
half of those listed were really equipped 
to talk intelligently on the subject of 
air freight. 

Great strides have been made by 
many airlines in the past year, whereby 
general information is more readily 
available to shipper and forwarder. 
Much still remains to be done along 
these lines. We have been quoted rates 
by cargo offices. passed them on to 
the shipper. and completed the airway- 
bill. only to be advised later that rate 
changes had been made but not passed 
on to the cargo department. We have 
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SURE WOVLOHEL?P IF 
1 COULD UNNERSTAND 
THIS GU eS Et 


SANDY SPENT HS YOUTH 
IW CHINA WHERE NE LEARNED 
THE ANCIEIVTAND PROFITABLE 

ART OF 7RADING—— 

7 WONDER IF 


UM CLEANERS 
pot OSELLIN TIBE 


CONSTANT) n 


> Ay cy Hf —> WORLD WIDE TRADE- 
y, Ni PMMA SANDY COVERED 
THE FOUR CORNERS 


MAWAGER OF AIR FRANCE FREIGA7 DEPT. SOF TWE GLOBE 
NEWLY EXPANDED AND READY FOR , ss 
ANYTHING — Wd WONDER THEY WEED SANDY” 


HOPE THEY 
DONT AW/SS MAY 
000 MOURNING 
SMILE — 


AS AKIOHE SAWBLERIOT 
CROSS THE CHANNEL 
ANE KWEW NUN GESSER 
AND DUMONT,/ ASA FRENCH OFFICER HE 
eR [Ra CAA TARY MISS1ON IV MV, ~~ UT HE ESCAPED IN SHORT ORDER! 
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A United States Government official, who recently was featured 


in the publication Foreign Agriculture, reports on... 


HE boom in air-freight: transport 

throughout Central America was 

pointed up recently when 10 planes 
carrying purebred livestock, purchased 
in the United States by the Guatemalan 
Government, were unloaded within a 
period of two weeks at Aurora Airport 
in Guatemala City. Off the planes came 
horses from Texas ranches and jacks 
from Missouri, hogs, Brahma bulls. 
sheep and goats, dairy cattle and beef 
animals, and a Shetland pony. 

Most of the new arrivals strolled 
down the ramps after their 514-hour 
trip from Houston, Texas, as noncha- 
lantly as any seasoned two-legged trav- 
eler. Only the Brahmas, suspicious of 
strangers and mankind in general, were 
handed down in their strong wooden 
erates by mechanical hoisters. 

In making the purchase, the Director 
General of Livestock for the Guatema- 
lan Ministry of Agriculture selected 301 
head of breeding stock. The distribu- 
tion of these animals through the rich 
agricultural sections of the republic is 
an important step in the program for 
improving the local livestock industry. 

These were not the first animals to 
be flown into Central America. Hun- 
dreds have been brought in by air. Most 
planes flying freight into this region 
are equipped to transport animal pa-- 
sengers in safety and comfort. Floors 
have been reinforced, and main com- 
partments are provided with light but 
substantial stalls constructed of metal- 
tubing uprights and canvas walls. The 
stalls are removable and may be ar- 
ranged in several ways to accommodate 
the various kinds of animals being ship- 
ped. Loading and unloading a plane 
takes less than an hour. It is facilitated 
by well-constructed ramps that are eas- 
ily wheeled into place. 

The widespread effort made to im- 
prove local livestock is aided by the 
carefully planned research program be- 
ing carried on by the Instituto Agrope- 
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Air Cargo 


By GRAHAM S. QUATE 


Agricultural Attache, American Embassy 


Guatemala City, Guatemala 


cuario Nacional, a division of the Guate- 
malan Ministry of Agriculture that is 
receiving cooperative assistance from 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions. The Institute has under way a 
number of research projects for solving 
local problems on livestock management 
and the nutritive requirements of ani- 
mals living under tropical conditions. 
One of the features of this program is 
an investigation of native feedstuffs, 
with special reference to the evaluation 
of their importance as animal feed. This 
work has proceeded far enough to indi- 
cate that some native forage plants are 
more nutritious than those common to 
temperate zones. Is is now known that 
some wild desmodiums, which are fre- 
quently destroyed by prevailing pasture- 
improvement methods, are highly palat- 
able to livestock and very high in pro- 
tein content. The outlook for improving 
animal husbandry practices throughout 
the region is very bright. and the ad- 
vantages offered by 
transport is an important factor in this 
development. 


economical — air 


The question naturally arises why so 
many farm animals are being moved 
into Guatemala and other Central Amer- 
jean republics by air. The answer is 
that there is not only an urgent need 
here for highly developed breeding ani- 
mals, but also that this mode of trans- 
portation is proving to be economical 
and satisfactory. Air rates are high. 
But when air-freight expenses for mov- 
ing costly farm animals from United 
States farms to interior points in Cen- 
tral America are compared with the 
costs of shipment by rail and sea. the 
higher air rates are more than offset by 


Commerce 


an elimination of handling and holding 
charges and by the lesser risks involved 
in shipments by air. 

Published tariffs on lots weighing 
more than 5,000 pounds quote 14 cent 
a pound for air freight from New QOr- 
leans to Guatemala, 16 cents to Sin 
Salvador, and 19 cents to Tegucigalpa. 
Rates from Houston are slightly higher. 
Naturally, only a small part of the ait 
freight coming into Central American 
countries consists of farm animals. The 
remainder includes manufactured goods. 
having high value per unit of weight. 
and other items, such as machine re- 
placement parts that are needed on 
short notice and that cannot be stocked 
by local agencies because of the tre- 
mendous investments involved. With 
animals, as with certain types of mer- 
chandise, it is of great advantage to 
know exactly when arrival may be ex- 
pected, 

In addition, veterinarians point out 
shipping livestock by air lessens the 
risk of shipping fever and other dis- 
eases that are sometime acquired by ani- 
mals arriving in a devitalized condition 
after long rail and sea trips. The in- 
termediate delays often occurring on 
overland and ocean journeys frequently 
upset and weaken the animals so ship- 
ped. This in turn makes difficult their 
adjustment to tropical conditions. There 
are some advantages also in the landing 
of new arrivals in cool, tick-free high- 
land zones, where they may be immun- 
ized against piroplasmosis before being 
moved into lowlands infested with fever 
ticks. The rapid delivery of farm ani- 
mals to foreign destinations also means 
that they are not long absent from care- 
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takers who are able to detect and treat 
any threatened sickness resulting from 
a sudden change in climate 
other causes. 

\n interesting sidelight on the current 
air-freight boom is the rapid growth of 
interest in private flying. Every Central 
\merican capital has a flying club. 
Guatemala City alone boasts of 25 pri- 
vately owned planes. This enthusiasm 
for light planes is being spread by a 
group of flying farmers who know from 
experience that the world has no lands 
more productive than those of Central 
\merican coastal sections and no finer 
places to live than near the mountain 
tops of this area. Previously, there was 
hoe convenient transportation between 
mountain plateau and low-lying farm- 
land, but now numerous finqueros glide 
up and down these tremendous slopes. 
The farmer who flies can now spend his 
workdays on a lowland farm and on 
Friday evening take off for a weekend 
of relaxation in a cool mountain retreat. 
Trips between farm and home that used 
to require at least a full day are now 
being made in a matter of minutes. 
Some Guatemalan organizations plan- 
ning new land developments have placed 
the airplane at the top of their list of 
necessary farm equipment. 


or from 


Air Conscious 

All the way from the Gulf of Fonseca 
to Tehuantepec, plantation owners are 
building private landing strips. One 
enterprising operator. who is develop- 
ing a new farm in western Guatemala 
along the route of the Pan American 
Highway in anticipation of its comple- 
tion. recently flew a lot of heavy unas- 
sembled land-clearing equipment into 
his new properties. Another, having 
dithceulty in moving an unusually heavy 
sugarcane crop, arranged with a local 
farm-equipment agency for the delivery 
of a badly needed tractor and trailer. 
They were flown directly from factory 
te finea, and the machine was at work 
within 36 hours after its purchase. 

Central Americans have long been 
air conscious. It is often said that these 


republics stepped directly from oxeart 
times into the Air Age. All have local 
air-transport services that reach into the 
most isolated sections. The northern 
third of Guatemala, known as El Petén, 
actually has more landing fields than it 
has towns. More than 2,000 tons of 
chicle are flown out of this section 
every year to be landed at the Repub- 
lic’s nearest seaport. Eventually this 
forest product may be flown directly 
from tapping areas to the markets of 
Chicago and New York. 

Two well-equipped air-freight lines 
are now making nonscheduled runs into 
Central America. Planes flown out of 
New Orleans and Houston arrive at the 


rate of about one each week. One ait 
line, flying out of Chicago by way ot 
Miami,, began its runs to this region in 
July, with the number of trips steadily 
increasing. 

Volume of air freight into Guatemala 
has risen sharply each year since the 
initiation of this serviee. In 1945 all 
air freight delivered at Aurora Airport 
amounted te 150.000 pounds, according 
to custom house reports. In 1946 the 
volume rose to more than a_ million 
pounds, with a total value of $2,500,000. 
For 1947 air-freight) shipments into 
Guatemala rose to 1,600,000 pounds, 
with a declared value of $4,423,207. 


(Concluded on Page 34) 


This "know-how" 


1. SAFE: 


3. FAST: 


Freight: 


PLY FT... 


Why not reap the benefits of the international 
freight forwarding experience of INTRA-MAR? 


In the accumulated experience of the Intra-Mar experts you 
will find the "know-how" of international freight forwarding. 
assures your Air Freight safe, economical, 
direct and fast routing to all parts of the world. 


2. ECONOMICAL: 


Through their own branch of- 
fices in the principal Latin- 
American cities, Intra-Mar is 
in a position to provide on- 
the-spot service, including 
C.0.D. and FREIGHT COL- 
LECT deliveries to and from 
For your next Air Freight Shipment—Consult the Intra-Mar Experts 


/NTRA-MAR 


SHIPPING 


Inquiries: 11 Broadway, New York 4 3 
13-15 Coenties Slip, New York J wititehatt 3-730 
126 Carondelet St., New Orleans 12, La. 


If You 


Careful, correct handling of all 
documentation. 


Correct selection of the fastest 

or cheapest air routing, which- 

ever is desir 

immediate sea on request. 

Expert ground handling of freight 

to all airports. 
most countries in South Amer- 
ica. Through their network of 
agents all over Europe and 
their correspondents in all 
other principal World Trade 
Centers, this expert service 
is available on a world-wide 
basis. 


CORP. 


Canal 4858 


Freight Forwarders 


BOGOTA coiricio“UNIDAS” carrera 13, no. 7-01 


DIRECT FLIGHTS FROM MIAMI TO COLOMBIA 
DELIVERIES IN COLOMBIA GUARANTEED BY CIAS. UNIDAS DE TRANSPORTES 
73% % Commission Paid To 


UNION TRANSPORT COMPANY, INC. 


80 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE WHITEHALL 3-294! 


Exclusive Agents In 
The United States 
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SECOND DC-4 all-cargo flight has been added by Pan American World Airways 
A between New York, London, and Brussels, Once each week, one of the airfreighters 
continues from Brussels to Stuttgart, Istanbul, and Damascus; and, on January 12 this 
run will be extended to include Basra, Iraq. The other cargo flight, terminating at Brussels, 
connects with a Pan Am C-47 destined to Stuttgart, Munich, and Prague. 

Regular monthly shipments of leopard skins are being flown by Pan Am from South 
Africa to New York. In the van was a bale containing 61 selected raw skins, weighing 
220 pounds and valued at $2,440, consigned to George Libert, fur importer, 201 West 28th 
Street, New York. After tanning these skins will be sold to manufacturing furriers for 
coats and trimming. Formerly, leopard skins were shipped from Nigeria to the port of 
Durban and loaded on steamers there. The entire shipping process — Nigeria to New York 
consumed two month= time. By air: two days. 

Cargo sales and service were the topics of a recent meeting of Pan Am officials from 
Southern United States gateway cities, Central America, Mexico, and Panama. Presiding 
at the one-day Poses sci which was held in the Palace Hotel, Guatemala City, was 
Frank Sheldon, sales manager, Latin American Division, 

a eS s > ed 

REA reports that its air express rates on shipments of dressed or smoked poultry 
and cheese or cheese food have been reduced 40 percent. The new rates apply from Denver 
to the following cities in five Western States: Colorado —Alamosa, Canon City, Colorado 
Springs, Delta, Durango, Grand Junction, Greeley, Gunnison, Monte Vista, Montrose. 
Pueblo: New Mexico— Albuquerque, Farmington, Gallup: Montana — Billings: Wyoming 
Chevenne, Cody, Grev Bull, Kemmerer, Lander, Laramie. Lovell, Powell, Rawlins, Riverton, 
Rock Springs, Worland: Utah—-Price, Provo, Salt Lake City. 

Reductions on the commodity rates range from two cents to nine cents, depending on 
distance. Minimum charge is $1.50 per shipment. 

oa * a = oa 

The 59 world-wide cities served by British Overseas Airways Corporation now are 
connected with United Air Lines’ 80-city system as a result of a new interline air cargo 
agreement. Pg rund agreements previeusly were signed by United and Pan Am, Sabena, 
Philippine Air Lines, KLM, Scandinavian Airlines System, and Air France. 

November cargo statistics show freight ton-miles 58 percent above the November, 1947 
total and three percent above the Oc tober, 194s total. Freight ton-miles reac hed 1.934.670, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
1607 Finance Building 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Cable Address: PAB 


AIRPORT TERMINAL 
Southwest Airport Bldg. 56 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teletype PH 673 
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Ain TRANSPORTATION-— Air Commerce 


PETER A. BERNACKI— 


APPROVED AGENT INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
NORTH ATLANTIC TRAFFIC CONFERENCE 


Largest Air Freight Forwarder in Philadelphia 
Serving the World's Markets with Personalized Service 


AIRCRAFT CHARTERING BROKERS * PASSENGER AND FREIGHT TO ANY DESTINATION IN TIE WORLD 


Domestic and International Freight Forwarder and Broker 
Licensed Motor Freight Broker—I.C.C.-M.C.-12286 


CONSOLIDATORS ¢ SHIPPER’S AGENTS @ CONSIGNEE’S AGENTS 


Express ton-miles, which were 597,310, 
rained 6'2 percent from November, 1947, 
} dropped 14 percent from the October. 
1948 figure. Mail ton-miles, totaling 920,- 
O80, were up 53 percent from November. 
1947, off one percent from October, 1948. 
United is assisting in the development of 
new containers and methods for flying 
perishables, and under its special program 
the company is transporting perishable 
items from various parts of the United 
Mates to its 13 flight kitchens located at 
key points along the UAL system. The air- 
line reports that precooled fish, wrapped 
in a Pliohlm envelope, have been flown 
successfully without the need of refrigera- 
tion. Lobsters have been airshipped from 
Boston to the Middle We-t and West Coast 
in sealed, light-weight cardboard contain- 
ers which have their own ice compartments 
but which does away with the need for 
water reservoirs. A new-type can with ice 
packed around it insures the keeping of 
watercress for a period of two weeks. 
Other perishables successfully flown cross 
country by UAL inelude Paseal celery. 
fresh figs, plums, cherries, strawberries. 
tomatoes, Rocky Mountain trout, asparagus. 
and Hawaiian foods. 

Here's another chick story: Beckoned by 
researchers at lowa State College who were 
curious to see what would happen if local 
strains of poultry were crossed with those 
of Australia, 212 fertile eggs were air- 
shipped from the Land Down Under via 
Pan Am and United to Des Moines. Three 
days later they were in the incubator in 
Des Moines. Within 25 days, 176 chickens 
had hatehed. 

United helped keep Santa Claus popular 
last month when in one week it air- 
freighted more than 27,000 pounds of elec- 
trie trains = for youngsters. 


RECEIVING TERMINAL (CITY) 
222 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia 23, Pa. 

Market 7-6315 
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A new type of cargo hoist is being 
built by the Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 
ration for the latest giant airfreighters. It 
can lift a one-ton load at the rate of 50 
feet per minute. 

Incidentally, Westinghouse is rushing 
construction of seven six-light systems for 
the seven different German airports, in- 
eluding Berlin’s Tempelhof Airdrome. Pur- 
pose is to cut down the hazards of fog, 
snow, and rain. A row of 70 such lights 
are installed on a special pier at the New 
York International (Idlewild) Airport. 
The tirst two sets of lights will be de- 
livered to the Air Force shortly. 

~ oe te AE a 

The Schedule B commodity classitica- 
tion code number required on Shippers 
Export Declarations, effective January, 
1949, are shown in the new 1949 edition of 
Schedule B, which was released last month. 
The new commodity classifications can be 
obtained only from this new 1949 Schedule 


Part I, the Alphabetic Index of Schedule 
8, is in the form of an alphabetic listing of 
commodities to be used to locate the cor- 
rect Schedule B commodity numbers to be 
shown on Shippers Export Declarations. 
Part IL is arranged in numerical sequence 
of Schedule B commodity numbers, show- 
ing a list of individual commodity items 
included in each numbered classification. 
The 1949 edition of Schedule B may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., local Collectors of 
Customs, and Department of Commerce 
Field Offices located in principal cities at 
a cost of $2.50 for Part I and $1.50 for 
Vart HI. A limited number of copies of 
Schedule B will be available for reference 
purposes in the Department of Commerce 
Field Offices and in offices of Collectors of 
{ ustoms, 

November air cargo figures show 
Vhilippine Air Lines to have had its big- 
gest month in its 2! years of transpacitic 
operations, A total of 65,264 pounds was 
carried from the United States to the 
Orient. This represented a volume increase 
of 33.3 percent over the previous month. 
Less than one percent was destined direct 
to points in China: 64 percent was way- 


billed to Hong Kong. 


Airborne fruits and vegetables are 
ou the minds of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Extensive tests carried out on 34 
varieties of fruits and vegetables have 
shown that they are not allergic to normal 
light conditions, provided that temperature 


and humidity are controlled. Lockheed’s 
siant altitude chamber was utilized, with 
travs of farm-fresh produce lining the in- 
terior, “Climbs” were made at the rate of 
3.000 feet per minute to 30,000 feet, with 
“descents” at the same rate. The process 
was repeated as many times as an air- 
freighter normally takes off and lands dur- 
ing a cross-country flight. After the “flight,” 
the fruit was held for a few days in a con- 
trol room at normal marketing conditions. 
This was done for comparison with other 
produce purchased at the same time and 
held under closely controlled conditions of 
temperature and humidity. 

“This series of experiments was repeated 
several times with various conditions ap- 
plied to the foodstuffs,” Lockheed reports. 
“Close inspection of the ‘airborne’ fruits 
and vegetables by Department of Agriculture 


experts failed to find any effect of the alti- 


tude changes. The quality of all merchan- 
dise remained the same as that of the con- 
trol items. Only once, during a special 
rapid ascent at a rate of 5,000 feet per 
minute to an extreme altitude of 50,000 
feet, did any ill effects show. In this case, 
one tomato and one persimmon out of 
approximately a dozen of each, burst. No 
other items were affected. 

“The significance of these tests is that 
pressurization equipment appears not neces- 
sary in the transportation of fruits and 
vegetables by air. However, the humidity 
and temperature control appear to be im- 
portant.” 

Tests were conducted by Dr. B. A. Rose, 
Lockheed mechanical engineer; L. R. Hack- 
ney, Lockheed sales engineer: and W. T. 
Pentzer and W. R. Barger, plant physiolo- 
cists, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
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From New York, Washington, D.C., and the East Coast via 


@ HAVANA 


connections to Havana...from anywhere in the Western 
half of the U.S. through the Houston Air-Gateway... 
ship by Braniff. It’s shorter; it’s faster. New, direct 


Braniff routes enable you to make and take faster 
deliveries, cut down inventory-in-transit, speed 
up turnover. Three trips each week, each way. 


r ~ 


Effective Sept. 15, 1948 


@ BALBOA— 
PANAMA CITY 


ms." é 
a —— @ GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR 


TYPICAL INTERNATIONAL CARGO RATES 


in Cents Per Pound For Shipments Weighing Over 100 Lbs ) 


SETWEEN 
AND HAVANA | BALBOA 


GUAYAQUIL 


@ LIMA, PERU 


CHICAGO 24 42 
DALLAS 18 40 
DENVER 24 42 
+ DETROIT 41 
+ FRESNO 1 51 
HOUSTON 16 39 
KANSAS CITY 20 4l 
* LOS ANGELES 30 50 
+ NEW YORK 40 
+ PHILADELPHIA 40 
- SAN DIEGO , 50 
- SAN FRANCISCO 32 )| 
+ WASHINGTON 39 


70 


68 
10 
69 
19 
67 
69 
18 


79 
67 


*Via connecting airline to Amarillo, Dallas or Havana 


Call the Braniff office or phone 
your cargo agent or local air- 
line for air cargo information. 


PASSENGERS © AIR MAILe AIR PARCEL POST *® CARGO 


A clearing house for customs 
brokers and foreign freight for- 
worders 


IS YOUR BROKER 
A MEMBER? 


Agents for all principal airlines 
MAIN OFFICES 


11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-2376 


AIR CLEARANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


International air freight specialists 
Customs Brokers — Foreign Freight Forwarders 


A cooperative organization serving recognized customs brokers, 
foreign freight forwarders and airlines. 


P. O. Box 47, LaGuardia Airport 
NEwtown 9-4649—4673 
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Western Air Lines reports a total of 
273,421 pounds of air freight hauled during 
November, representing a 29 percent in- 
crease over November, 1947. During the 
same month WAL carried 149,538 pounds 
of air express, an increase of 18 percent 
over the same month a year ago. 

. * . * « 

The following are some of TWA’s new 
international air cargo specific commodity 
rates which supplement the regular tariff: 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines’ Inter- 
Insulair Division has inaugurated a com- 
mercial airline route between Batavia, capi- 
tal city of Indonesia, and Jagjakarta and 
Semarang. The new route links with the 
other services of the Inter-Insulair Division 
which serves 31 cities throughout the Archi- 
pelago and the Far East. Opening date of 
the Batavia-JagjakartaSSemarang run was 
December 29 


COMMODITY 
Agricultural Implements 


Automotive and Airplane Parts and 
Accessories (minimum weight 500 
Ibe. 


Chemicals, Medicines, Drugs, Phar- 
maceuticals, and Toilet Prepara- 
tions (minimum weight 1000 Ibs.) 


(Bet ween) 
Cotton and Rayon Cloth 


Essential Oils, Perfumes and Cos- 
metic Prep. 


Foodstuffs* Fresh or Frozen (mini- 
mum weight 1000 Ibs.) 


Lace and Lace Articles, Embroidery 
and Embroidered Articles 


Machinery and Machine Parts or 
ecessories and Construction 
Equipment 


Nylon and Nylon Prods. 
Offiee Equip. and Supplies 
Straw Hats and Straw Fabrics 


Watches, Watch Parts and Preci- 
sion Instruments 


Clothing and Wearing Apparel 
minimum weight 1000 Ibs 


(From) 


Films——Motion Picture exposed or 
eae (minimum weight 500 
Ibe. 


Peas and Pencils, Mechanical 


Personal Effects Including Baggage 


Tertiles 


Wearing Apparel 


FROM 
N. Y. 


N. Y. 


N.Y 
Geneva 


Geneva 


N. Y. 


Geneva 
Lisbon 
Paris 


MN. ¥. 


Geneva 
> A 
N. Y. 
Geneva 
Geueva 


BETWEEN 
N. ¥. 


TO 1000 to 5000 Ibs. 


Paris 65 per Ib. 


Rome 


Athens 
Cairo 
Geneva 
Madrid 
Paris 
Rome 


Athens 
Cairo 
Geneva 
Madrid 
Rome 
Lisbon 
Paris 


N. Y. 
N. ¥. 


500 to 5000 Ibs. 
t 


A Bets 
1000 to 5000 Ibs. 
.92 per Ib 


100 - 0 1000 Ibs. 
65 per 
100 to 1000 Ibs. 


.65 per Ib. 


Athens 
Geneva 
Paris 
Rome 


N. ¥. 


Athens 

Cairo 

Paris 

Rome 

N. Y. 
(min, wgt. 100) 

jeneva 


Athens 
me Be 
N. ¥. 
AND 
Geneva 
Madrid 
Paris 
Rome 
Athens 


-80 per Ib. 


500 ~ 5000 Ibs 
Geneva .70 per Ib. 
Madrid 70 e 
Paris 
Rome 


Geneva 
Paris 


7 ~ ver Ib. 


Paris 


Rome 


1000 Ang —_ ie. 


1000 to 5000 Ibs. 


SO 
100 to 1000 Ibs. 


» pe 
500 to 0 500 lbs. 


over 5000 Ibs. 
60 per Ib. 
hes 
over 5000 Ibs. 
ST per 
95 
ai 5 
65 ° 
~~ 


over: “000 Ibs. 
7 per Ib 


1001. ‘to 00 ‘tbs 


b. 
1001 to 3000 Ibs. 
.60 per Ib. 


over | fo Ibs. 


over 1000 Ibs. 
70 per Ib. 
mit 5 


over '5000 Ibs 
.87 per Ib. 
oo, 
60 
Es 
yes 

over 1000 Ibs. 
.70 per Ib 


over — 
101 ro 1000 Ibs. 


.65 per Ib. 
over 5 
.75 per ib. 


87 

over 5000 Ibs. 
65 per Ib. 
65 : 

. Bee = 

oo e ie: 
1001 to 5000 Ibs. 

.70 per Ib. 

65 ° “4 


100 Ib. rate ipa 


over 5000 Ibs. 
per lb. 


200 Ib. rate (minimum) 


Rome 75 per 


Two Sabena hostesses pose with a couple 
of four-month old leopards at Melsbroeck 
Airport, Brussels. The animals were air- 
shipped from Leopoldville, Belgian Congo 
and appear to be friendly enough—well, 
at least for the moment. Destination is 
Antwerp Zoo, the leopards’ new home. 


C&S Adds Foreign Flight 

A fourth weekly flight) between the 
United States and South America was re- 
cently inaugurated December 19 by Chicago 
and Southern Air Lines. The airline 
presently operates thrice-weekly service be- 
tween Houston and Caracas, and daily ser- 
vice to Havana. 

The new flight departs from the co-termi- 
nals, Housten and New Orleans, and makes 
one stop after leaving the United States. 
It leaves Houston at 8:00 p.m. every Syua- 
day, and New Orleans at 11:30 p.m. After 
a single stop at Kingston, Jamaica, it ar- 
rives in Caracas at 11:35 a.m. The return 
trip from Venezuela leaves Caracas at 1:00 
p.m. Mondays and arrives in New Orleans 
at 9:35 p.m. It continues to Houston, 
reaching Houston at 12:15 a.m. 


BOAC N.Y.-Sydney Flights 
New York-Sydnev Constellation service, 
on a. three-times-a-week basis, has been 
started by the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation. The New York leg of the 
journey is operated exclusively by BOAC's 
Western Division Connies. The London-to- 
Sydney leg is operated by the same type 
planes of BOAC’s Eastern Division and 
Qantas Empire Airways. The entire jour- 
ney, including free stopovers in London, 
can be completed in less than eight days. 
The London-Svdney route includes stops at 
Rome, Cairo, Karachi, Calcutta. Singapore. 


MAIL 


NEW YORK 17 
60 E. 42nd STREET 
MUrray Hill 7-6960 


PARKER & CO. 


Specializing in aviation insurance for over 20 years 


AIR CARGO INSURANCE 


EXPRESS 


Carriers Liability—Shippers All Risk Anywhere in the World 


FREIGHT 


PHILADELPHIA 3 
1616 WALNUT STREET 
Kingsley 5-1200 
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(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


By L. A. GOLDSMITH 


Economic Analyst 


Jexrort sales of personal planes, small 
transports, and helicopters are of in- 
creasing importance to American aircraft 
manufacturers. This can be readily real- 
ized when the figures of total production 
and export sales are analyzed. 

Tota! exports of all aireraft and aircraft 
products in 1947 amounted to $175,000,000. 
The manufacturers, however, are. still in 
need of more export business, as numerous 
factories have a large percentage of idle 
capacity suitable for aircraft production. 
Personal planes, small transports, and heli- 
copters are the types most in demand by 
foreign nations. 

The above facts and figures are taken 
from a survey of 22 manufacturers, recently 
released by the Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion. Major General Oliver P. Echols, presi- 
dent, states that the survey was undertaken 
because of a reported misunderstanding in 
foreign countries regarding the increase in 
our current military aircraft program. The 
belief arose abroad that military produc- 
tion would cause a lowered output of 
planes and aircraft accessories for ship- 
ment overseas, 

General Echols stresses that this is not 
the case, because “the rate of military pro- 
duction for aircraft in 1948 is only about 


2,500 units, and in 1949 will continue to 
be at a rate only amounting to a fraction 
of the levels prevailing during the last 
war.” General Echols further points out 
that “the present rate of production would 
reach its peak in 1950, but even then the 
annual output would be only a little more 
than half the monthly output in 1944, From 
these figures, the general said “it should be 
apparent that the military production load 
can readily be handled along with any 
foreseeable export volume.” 

Civilian types of aircraft sold abroad dur- 
ing 1947 amounted to 1,669 units. These, 
however, made up only a small amount of 
the $175,000,000 volume. The greater pro- 
portion of the total volume is covered by 
other aircraft products, such as engines, 
supplies, essential airplane parts for re- 
pair replacements, and other accessories. 
rhe survey included the manufacturers of 
airplanes, engines, and accessories. They 
were asked if they contemplated any change 
in their export activities because of military 
production. Only one out of the 22 manu- 
facturers surveyed replied that his com- 
pany was decreasing its export activities. 
I'welve of the companies reported that they 
would continue with the same amount of 
export sales promotion. The other nine 


companies expressed a desire to increase 
their export business, and were optimistic 
over future possibilities. 

All of these aircraft shipments are re- 
quired to be licensed by the munitions divi- 
sion of the Department of State. 

We have talked with three of the leading 
personal plane manufacturers. All agree 
that there is very little sales resistance by 
would-be purchasers of personal planes in 
the foreign markets. The only factor mak- 
ing it difficult to supply the demand—and 
in some cases impossible—is when the im- 
portation of personal or transport planes 
do not obtain priority for import licenses, 
and/or when dollar exchange is not allo- 
cated to such purchasers. Such conditions 
are out of the control of the American 
exporter, and as a consequence there can 
be no response in immediate results to sales 
promotion in the countries imposing such 
import controls. On the other hand, the 
manufacturers do not feel discouraged as 
they know the demand is there, and they 
intend to keep their name and their prod- 
ucts before their potential customers. 

Beechcraft is having its greatest export 
volume since it first started exporting in 
1934. It would seem that Beechcraft leads 
all the rest. Beechcraft markets are varied. 
South America, South Africa, and other 
countries are taking many units. China, at 
the present time is very active in the pur- 
chase of Beechcraft—not only of the smaller 
planes, but also of the larger, twin-engine 
type, which are used as transports and as 
bomber trainers. The latter transforma- 
tion is accomplished by the addition of a 
bomber nose, bomb rack, and gun turret. 
The company has found it economical to 
knock down its Bonanza exports and air 


Shippers get there Quicker! 


FLY CARGO ONE NIGHT TO MANILA 


_..servicing major Orient points 
*& PAL DC-6 PACEMAKERS. 2 flights weekly to Manila from 


ctions to Hong Kong. 


more than 25% on ship- 


PASSENGERS - CARGO - MAIL 


San Francisco—in 30 hours —conne 
* ECONOMY — RATES — save 
ments over 100 pounds. , 
ssures the Freight Forwarder an 

GH SERVICE assures the oar 
fang pee and complete handling from receipt by 
PAL until delivery to consignee. . 
CALL OR WRITE your Freight Agent or nearest PAL Office 


PHILIPPINE AIR LINES 


HICAGO LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 


. Eighth St. 511 Fifth Ave. 
ee portend, o? MUrray Hill 7-3840 


SAN FRANCISCO 


2 Stockton St. 
jd 2-1688 RANdolph 9626 
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FAST, DEPENDABLE 
AIR CARGO SERVICE 


to 


PRINCIPAL EUROPEAN POINTS 
THE MIDDLE EAST 
CAIRO, LYDDA 
THE BELGIAN CONGO 
JOHANNESBURG 


(via Brussels) 


A quarter-century of air 
transport experience across 
Europe and Africa is back 
of SABENA’s extension of its 
air cargo service to Amer- 
ica, featuring 


@ One Airwaybill 

@ Through Routing 

@ Expert Handling 

@ Low International Rates 


@ Fast Customs Clearance 


For information, your broker, or 


SABENA 


BELGIAN AIRLINES 
422 Madison Ave., New York 17 
Plaza 3-1803 
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Knocked down, this Beech Bonanza is airfreighted all over the world 


freight them wherever possible. In all, 
Beecheraft are exported to 32 countries. 

Beecheraft also has a very interesting 
development in the establishment of a 
business flight service inaugurated by its 
Eastern Seaboard representatives, Atlantic 
Aviation Corporation, Teterboro, New Jer- 
sev. 

This service is operated on a contract 
basis with a number of corporations whose 
executives find it necessary and profitable 
to use this type of private chartered flight 
for business conferences at their plants or 
with customers located in different cities. 
Between 30 and 50 companies are now us- 
ing this service. 

Sidney Nesbitt, president, points out that 
it is quite the usual thing to take a group 
of executives from the New York area to 
Cleveland, Dayton and Youngstown, and 
back again, all in one day. 

Getting back once more to the export 
field, we find that both Piper and Aeronca 
are pleased with their export sales, even 
though these have slowed down in certain 
markets due to the usual dollar exchange 
dificulties and import control restrictions. 

Piper's export sales have been handled 
for many years in a large number of over- 
seas territories by the Frank Jonas export 
organization. The Jonas firm is enthusiastic 
over the Piper acquisition of the Stinson 
planes. Jonas expects that the addition of 
Stinsons to his line will produce quite some 
additional business. Of course, the Piper 
Cub and the Stinsons do not compete with 
each other. This will enable the Jonas 
people to go after an entirely new group of 
potential customers. The firm has found 
Argentina, France, and South Africa its 
current best markets. 

Aeroncas are handled for export by the 
firm of Aviquipo, Inc.. in New York City. 
They are cautiously optimistic. The cau- 
tion results from the usual restrictions 
which make it difficult and a complicated 
matter to push the sales warranted by de- 
mand in those countries which do not con- 
sider personal planes as priority products. 
Latin America and South Africa also seem 
to be their best markets at the moment. 

And now we come to what seems to be 
somewhat of an anomalous situation in the 
aviation field. Many export executives, up 
to now, have been quite lukewarm in their 
attitude towards the use of air cargo in 
promoting their export trade. Sales re- 
sistance has been tough. Along comes the 
Berlin airlift and the export executives 
begin to sit up and take notice in a big 
way. They have been heard to admit “off 
the record” that if aviation can do what 


fir Commerce 


it is doing under adverse conditions, then 
business must look into this new phase of 
world trade shipping. If the airplane can 
in one day haul enough freight into Ber- 
lin to exceed the daily average of the 
United States airlines (first quarter of 
1948), it should mean something to the 
average shipper, and particularly to those 
who live by shipments of goods abroad. 

But have the airlines gone all out to tell 
this story, to highlight its dramatic sig- 
niheance to the key business executives 
handling our world trade development? 
Not so that you can notice it. The export 
executives say they have had neither high 
nor low pressure salesmanship from the 
airlines. Hardly believing this, we went 
further and talked with some of the airline 
people who apparently are hungry for air 
cargo business. They admit that they had 
thought of tying up the Berlin airlift with 
sales talk. 

Without going out into the stratosphere 
of prediction--a rather discredited form 
of indoor sports since last November —I 
would venture to say that, if the airlines 
and the cargo executives would utilize this 
public relations natural, handed to them 
“for free” on a silver platter, they could 
make hay. Remember, too, that while this 
is a “free” demonstration of the air freight 
power, it is at the cost to the American 
taxpayer of a billion dollars annually. 


Regularity Interpreted 


The Civil Aeronautics Board last month 
issued an interpretation of its Econemic 
Regulation 292.1 governing small and large 
irregular air carriers, in the form of illus- 
trative examples of irregular air transpor- 
tation as therein defined. The operation of 
regular service by a so-called irregular air 
carrier is in violation of the terms of Sec- 
tion 292.1 of the Economic Regulations. 

This interpretation presents detailed ex- 
amples to illustrate what the Board con- 
siders both “irregular” and “regular” ser- 
vices. The CAB said that all irregular air 
carriers “should study these examples, for 
the Board expects to use them as standards 
to apply to the operations of such carriers.” 
It further stated that, while these examples 
refer only to actual operations, an irregular 
air carrier is not immune from enforcement 
action even though its actual operations are 
irregular, if all the circumstances surround- 
ing its business show that the carrier is 
holding out regular service by reason of the 
nature and extent of its advertising and 
trafhe solicitation efforts. 
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Improved 


HAT with the success of the Martin 2-0-2 in the ser- 
vice of Northwest Airlines, Linea Aeropostal Vene- 
zolana, and Linea Aerea Nacional, the Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Company is placing special emphasis on its cargo version 
of this twin-engine transport. As a result, gross weight has 
been upped to 43.000 pounds and fuel capacity to 1,550 
gallons. Last report in AIR TRANSPORTATION was a gross 
weight of 41,000 pounds and 1,000-gallon fuel capacity. 
Glenn L. Martin had this to say about his cargoplane: 
“Even with the 43,000-pound gross weight the 2-2’s run- 
way requirements continue to be the shortest of any postwar 
transport plane. At the higher weight. this high-speed 
plane has an actual take-off distance (over a 50-foot obstacle) 
of 1.730 feet: a landing distance at full landing gross of 
$1,000 pounds (over same obstacle) of as short as 1.860 feet. 


Martin 2-0-2 Cargoplane 


“What that means to airlines, military services or other 
agencies which so badly need modern, efficient, economic, 
high-payload aircraft, but who face the problem of small 
field operation, is obvious to anyone familiar with transport 
aviation.” 

The ship’s maximum payload of 15,106 pounds can be 
hauled a distance of 680 miles. Front cargo loading door 
is 66x57 inches; the rear door, which is designed for bulkier 
cargo, measures 96x72 inches. Engineers have installed 
improved heating and ventilating facilities. 

Cruising speed of the 2-0-2 airfreighter is 281 miles per 
hour at 12.000 feet. Service ceiling is 29,800 feet. 

Martin recently pointed out that 150 2-0-2s would give 
Berlin 5.775 tons of cargo daily instead of the 4,500-ton 
maximum. Payload of the 2-0-2 is about 2% times greater 
than that of the slower DC-3. 
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Regulation as a Tool in the Devel 


- _ 


By JAMES A. DURHAM 
and 
MARC J. FELDSTEIN 


PART I 


Hk demands of the 
have given birth to a new indus 


recent war 

try that promises to he of great 
influence to the national economy and 
This is the 


try which is now in the process of being 


-ecurity. air freight indus- 
judged by the Civil Aerenauties Board. 
There is no escape from the conclusion 
that the Board's 
Cisions in the series of 
before it will either 
retard the 
this industry 


approach and de- 
related 


encourage of 


Cases 
now 
seriously development of 


The problems raised by the emerg 


ence of a new industry. and the Board’s 
approach to meeting these problems, 
makes it desirabk 


cally the foundational 


to re-examine criti 
precepts of the 
Board’s powers and functions and thi 
actions taken by 
industry. As a 


it with regard to the 
result: of 
examination we shall attempt toe fern 


new this re 


ulate some policies based on a line of 


Regulation as a Tool in the Development 
of the Air Freight Industry, which appears here 
through the cooperation of the Virginia Law 
Review, was authored by two members of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. James A. Dur- 
ham is an attorney in the Finance Division, 
and also is on the faculty of the Law School, 
George Washington University; Mare J. 
Feldstein is a statistician in the Accounting 
and Rates Division. The views expressed in 
their article are wholly their own and do 
not reflect any official view. 
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reasoning and actions which are con 
sonant with the spirit of the Civil Aero- 
nautics \et 
trative processes. 


and with sound admini- 


The statutory framework of the Civil 
Aeronautics et 
powers for the 


provides adequate 
development of all 
Most ot 
burdens 
flow from the provision making the ac- 


phases of air transportation. 


the Acts precise benefits o1 


quisition of a certificate of “public con- 
venience and necessity” a prerequisite 
into the business. However. 
statute, operating 
in the grandfather period, May 14 until 
August 22. 1938, 
ceive certificates 
trunk 


riers owe their present right to operate 


to entry 
under the carriers 
were entitled to re 
automatically, The 
present 16 line passenger car- 
by virtue of their operation during this 
past period. Since that time these car- 
with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. have gradually ex 
tended 
whe re 


riers, support of the 


their operations to the peint 
air transportation is available to 
desirous of traveling in 


most persons 


this way 
Priot 


earee 


to the re 
seTVice 


cent war, the only air 


available was that) pro 


vided jointly by the Railway Express 


Ageney and the passenger airlines. 


Under this arrangement, the airline pro- 
vided 
airport, and the Express 


transportation from airport to 
fur- 


nished pick-up and delivery service at 


\geney 


beth point of erigin and destination in 
addition to assuming full responsibility 
In instances 
where air express either originated or 
off-line points, or 
when weather conditions were adverse, 
the Express 


to shippers and consignees 


was destined for 


Agency employed rail 
facilities to complement its service over 


the airlines. However. this essentially 


Commerce 


has been a parcel business. with the 
weight of shipment running 
from a low of 5.9 pounds in 1932-33 to 
a high of 19.9 pounds in 1943. 


average 


ATC and NATS 
The 


bulky shipments of arms and supplies 


Wartime necessity of getting 
to remote places on fast schedules madé 
the military the first volume shippers in 
air transportation. [It is estimated th 
the Air Transport Command of th: 
Army alone 1,602.750 
cargo and mail in 1945, to say noth- 
ing of the additional moved 
by the Naval Air Transport Servic: 
in the same year. It 


flew ton- of 


carco 


with 
out knowledge of these facts that prio 


was not 


to the war's conclusion aircraft) maniu- 
facturers optimistically predicted that 
by 1918 from 200 to 400 million ten 
miles of freight would he 
commercial aireraft. In 1945. when 25 
carriers barely exceeded three million 


earried by 


ton-miles of freight carried, these pre 
lictions seemed an idle dream. But in 
1916 and 1947, when total freight trans 
ported by air rose first to 41 milliou 
ton-miles then to 83 million ton 
that the 
forecast might be realized within a few 
into view. Data available 
for the first six months of 1948 are in 
dicative that 1948 traffic will be well in 
100° million 

What the prophets of the wartime 
years apparently did not foresee, how 
ever, was that the mainspring of the 
air-freight industry would be carriers 
devoted exclusively to the carriage of 
volume freight and with patterns of 
operations at distinct variance from 
those of passenger carriers. During two 


and 


miles, the possibility above 


vears came 


excess of ton-miles. 
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mment of the Air Freight 


Industry 


This article is frankly a controversial one, and it is published 


in Air Transportation as part of its regular policy to print 


all phases of current problems in the air freight industry. 


Only through an open forum—in this case the pages of 


Air Transportation—-can mutual understanding be reached. 


sample weeks in the fall of LOET, for 
instance, 58 percent of the shipments 
moved by eight of the principal all- 
freight lines was in excess of 1,000 
pounds per shipment. This trafhe wa 
made possible only because of imag 
inative handling and packaging. inten 
sive solicitation, and the extensive us 
ol freight) forwards ino the assembly. 
consolidation and distribution of ship 
ments. VIoreover, the most successful 
ef the freight lines have found the 
transcontinental New York-Los Angeles 
or New York-San Franciseo runs the 
Most remunerative, stopping en route at 
only the large freight-producing ot 
consuming cities of Cleveland, Detroit, 
and Chicago. Like that of the motor 
truck industry. their routing is deter- 
mined solely by the present or potential 
demand for the shipment of goods, in 
contradistinetion to the routing of the 
Grevhound Bus System and the passen- 
ger airlines whose routes are deter- 
mined by the demand for passenger 
travel. In contrast to the average 
length of 130 to 270 miles per hop 
characteristic of the freight flying of 
the major transcontinental passenger 
carriers, the major all-freight lines 
average 400 to 800 miles per hop. A 
similar contrast exists with respect to 
the distance freight shipments are 
moved, the all-freight lines averaging 
approximately 800 miles more per ship- 


ment than the transcontinental passen 
ver Carries moving freight. 

Phe impact of the air freight industry 
on commercial patterns has not yet 
heen fully realized. The characteristic 
that distinguishes this type of transpor- 
tation is speed. and already speed has 
created new industries and has elimi- 
nated some traditional functions in old 
ones. This has been particularly trae 
with respect to cut flowers. tresh fruits 
and vegetables and wearing apparel. 
Consistent with other forms of expe- 
dited transportation. such as railway 
express, shippers in’ most industries 
have insisted upon evening pick-up at 
point of origin. and delivery at destina 
tion in early morning the first or sec- 
ond day thereafter. Aside from the 
fact that some shipments will not. fit 
into passenger »lanes. the established 
airlines have found it possible to load 
freight on only a small portion of the 
empty space on passenger planes, most 
of which depart during daytime hours. 
Therefore they have found it economi- 
cally advantageous to increase the size 
of their all-cargo fleets which are cha:- 
acterized by night movement. In spite 
of the efforts of the grandfather car- 
riers to move freight on their passen- 
ger planes, approximately 75 percent 
of all air freight carried today moves 
on all-cargo airplanes and this per- 
centage is increasing. 


It is not inconceivable that within a 
decade 70 to 80 percent of all air tran-- 
portation will be in eargo, including 
express as well xs freight. The presen! 
proportions of cargo business to total 
trathe in other forms of transportation 
are suggestive of the possibilities in air 
transportation, These indications are 
buttressed by the growth of the volume 
of air cargo itself. In 1941, the last pre- 
war year, cargo ton-miles were a little 
less than four percent of passenge: 
ton-miles; in 1945 it reached near!y 
seven percent. Then in 1946 and 1947, 
with the emergence of freight carriers 
and the stepped-up activities of the 
vrandfather carriers, cargo ton-miles 
amounted to 11 pereent and 19 percent, 
respectively, of passenger ton-miles. 
Data for the first quarter of 1948 show 
that express and freight ton-miles com- 
bined have reached 28 percent of pas- 
senger ton-miles. and there is evidence 
that this proportion will increase for 
the vear as a whole. It is obvious, there 
fore. that the air freight industry offers 
a substantial business opportunity and 
a fertile field for private and invest- 
ment capital. This fact, plus the addi- 
tional circumstance that the military 
establishment may bear the expense of 
research and experimention in— the 
cargoplane field because of the obvious 
relationship to the national security. 
recently dramatized in the form of the 
Berlin airlift, has led to a bitter battle 
for dominance of the industry. 


“Dangerous Threat” 

The established carriers could not, 
however, be expected to bow to their 
new rivals and welcome them into the 
field of air transportation. Even if the 
grandfather carriers were convinced 
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that the air freight carriers would con- 
fine their immediate activities to the 
sharing of the freight traffic alone, the 
fear that these new carriers might ulti- 
mately capture the lucrative mail and 
express traffic, to say nothing of pre- 
empting the entire freight business, 
would seem well justified. In short, the 
growth of relatively efficient freight 
carriers represented a dangerous threat 
which had to be met, since its success 
might lead to inroads on the passenger 
business of the grandfather carriers. 
Moreover, capture by the established 
carriers of the freight business might 
increase the confidence of investors and 
Congress in these carriers which, gen- 
erally speaking, presently find  exis- 
tence possible only because of mail pay- 
ments made under Section 406 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. 

Under these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that the established carriers 
have employed the administrative or 
regulatory process created by the Civil 
Aeronautics Act itself to facilitate their 
attempt to center the development and 
operation of the air freight industry 
within their own group. In this the 
grandfather carriers have employed as 
tools the certification process, rate con- 
ferences and consolidated tariffs, re- 
duced rates, and diverse techniques to 
delay the final disposition of proceed- 
ings which might weaken the attain- 
ment of their objective. Fervent efforts 
have been made also to demonstrate the 
proposition that the established carriers 
ean develop the air freight industry all 
by themselves and that consequently 
specialized cargo carriers are super- 
fluous. 


Air Freight Forwarders 


In early 1946 there were filed 14 ap- 
plications for certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity seeking authori- 
zation to engage directly in air freight 
transportation, and in addition 78 for- 
warder applicants sought authorization 
to participate in air transportation in- 
directly. One of the latter applicants 
was the Railway Express Agency, which 
sought a certificate as an indirect car- 
rier to handle both freight and express 
over the routes of both passenger and 
freight carriers. Prior to this time the 
Express Agency had been permitted to 
enter into exclusive agency contracts 
to move express over the routes of the 
grandfather carriers pursuant to an 
exemption order, but the rate authority 
was vested in a traffic committee of the 
carriers, 

All of the applications for both direct 
and indirect freight certificates were 
strenuously opposed by the grandfather 
carriers and their trade association, the 
Air Transport Association of America. 
Their opposition to the applications of 
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the direct freight carriers were based 
on one or more of these grounds: (1) 
That the field of air freight was so 
limited that certification of additional 
carriers would only further divide the 
available trafic; (2) that concentra- 
tion of the freight traffic in the grand- 
father carriers would reduce their need 
for mail subsidy; (3) that the invest- 
ment of their stockholders and the 
Government in the passenger airlines 
would be destroyed by the certification 
of any of the independent freight lines; 
(4) that beeause of their existing or- 
ganization, personnel, and equipment, 
the passenger lines could carry freight 
more cheaply than newly-organized all- 
freight lines; and (5) that the excess 
capacity in their passenger planes was 
more than sufficient to handle whatever 
freight trafic might develop, thus mak- 
ing all-cargo airlines unnecessary. 


The Other Side 


With respect to the applications for 
indirect carrier certificates, the repre- 
sentatives of the grandfather carriers 
argued: (1) That the forwarders would 
serve only the large cities, and, as in 
surface transportation, cause a con- 
centration of shipments in the evening; 
(2) that forwarders will be able. to 
divert traffic from one carrier to an- 
other, or to surface carriers; (3) that 
the consolidation activities of the for- 
warders would increase transit time of 
freight by delaying dispatch; (4) that 
forwarders would be unable to settle 
claims and trace shipments as well as 
the carriers; and (5) that forwarder 
operations would increase unit costs, 
particularly pick-up and delivery, neces- 
sitating higher freight rates and smaller 
carrier revenues. 

Fortunately. the Board saw fit to in- 
quire whether interim — regulations 
should be issued under Section 416(b) 
of the Act which would permit the 
freight carriers and forwarders to act 
as common carriers until such time as 
final decisions might be made in the 
above cases, and in May, 1947, cargo 
carriers then in business were author- 
ized to act as common carriers of 
freight in domestic air transportation 
until 60 days after final decision by the 
Board in the Air Freight Certificate 
Case, provided the carrier was an ap- 
plicant in such proceeding. The order 
permitted the freight lines to operate 
between points they had been serving 
regularly for the previous year, thus 
employing each carrier’s own judgment 
and experience in the choice of the 
transportation market. More extensive 
consideration was given the proposed 
temporary exemption regulation for 
However, in April, 1948. 
the Board rejected it, principally on 
the ground that the examiner's report 


forwarders. 


and recommendations would be forth- 
coming shortly but without explanation 
on the merits, 

After extensive hearings, in March, 
1948, the examiners finally recom- 
mended that five of the direct freight 
carriers be granted temporary certifi- 
cates of three years’ duration, and that 
a regulation be issued temporarily ex- 
empting indirect carriers from eco- 
nomic regulation. It also was recom- 
mended that the Railway Express 
Agency be permitted to utilize the fa- 
cilities of the freight lines as well as 
the grandfather carriers, and that the 
Board require a revision of the con- 
tracts between the carriers and the Ex- 
press Agency so as to provide the latter 
with the authority to determine express 
rates. The Board recently has heard 
oral argument in both of these pro- 
ceedings, and in the recent decision 
in the Air Freight Forwarder Case, has 
followed the examiner’s recommenda- 
tions in substance by exempting most of 
the forwarders for a five-year period, 
permitting the Express Agency to utilize 
the facilities of all certificated carriers 
including any which might receive a 
certificate in the Air Freight Certificate 
Case, and ordering a renegotiation of 
the contracts between the Express 
Ageney and the airlines. 

Lacking in assurance that the delays 
in the certification of freight carriers 
would be sufficient to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of their vigorous competition, 
the grandfather carriers developed other 
fronts of attack. To this end they 
deemed it appropriate to institute a 
program of tariff changes and serious 
rate reductions which, because of the 
resulting depletion of financial _ re- 
sources, had the effect of placing in 
jeopardy the existence of many of the 
direct and indirect freight carriers. 


Action by AA 


In June, 1946, shortly after the filing 
of applications for certificates, Ameri- 
can Airlines, the largest of the estab- 
lished carriers, formed a special con- 
tract division for the carriage of cargo. 
which offered rates substantially below 
those quoted by its scheduled opera- 
tions as well as below those offered by 
the principal freight carriers. The pub- 
licity attending these new low rates led 
to immediate and drastic rate cuts by 
the freight carriers, which were fearful 
that loss of traffic would affect them ad- 
versely not only financially but also in 
their quest for certificates. Especially 
because it was coupled with the lack of 
stability flowing from the absence of 
certificates, this subnormal rate level 
was responsible for the disappearanee 
of several of the applicants. But be- 
cause of vigorous salesmanship and 
strong outside financial backing, the 
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UNITED STATES AIR FREIGHT TRAFFIC LEADERS 


{in ton-miles) 


JAN.~ SEPT., 1948 


inten 1947 
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NOTE: 


(alifornia Fastern Airways suspended its operations in May, 1948, 


while U.S. Airlines reactivated its operations in the same month. 


larger freight lines continued to move 
increasing amounts of trafic. Either 
because it found the rates non-com- 
pensatory or for some other reasons, 
American’s contract cargo operation 
subsequently was shifted to the more 
lucrative foreign and overseas fields. 
while the surviving freight lines began 
the formidable task of selling shippers 
on an upward adjustment of their 
rates. On June 1, 1947, American 
abandoned its contract division and 
shifted its cargo aircraft to its sched- 
uled treight operations, only a_ few 
weeks after the Board’s adoption of the 
exemption order permitting the freight 
lines to operate temporarily as com- 
mon carriers. 

In the meantime, in the struggle 
against their cempetitors, the estab- 
lished carriers again had reached for 
a technique implanted in the Civil 
Aeronautics Act itself. In June, 1946, 
the principal trunk line passenger aic- 
lines entered into an agreement for the 
establishment of a consolidated air 
freight tariff and for the discussion of 
rates, and filed the agreement with the 
Board for approval in accordance with 
section 412(a) of the Act. In Decem- 
ber, 1946, the Board entered an order 


instituting an investigation of the agree- 
ment, but without approving or dis- 
approving it. 


CAB Approval 


This led to the filing of motions re- 
questing immediate ex parte approval 
of the aforesaid agreement, and in two 
weeks the Board approved Agreement 
CAB No. 698 temporarily until final 
disposition of the proceeding. This was 
done on the ground that the Board was 
unable to find at the time that the 
agreement was adverse to the public 
interest. However, the Board pointed 
out the agreement's relationship to the 
pending applications for freight carrier 
certificates, and its approval was made 
on the condition that any carriers re- 
ceiving certificates would be permitted 
to adhere to the agreement. The de- 
cision of the Board in this proceeding 
cannot possibly come until after the 
issue of freight carrier certificates is 
decided, since hearings in the Agree- 
ment Investigation will not take place 
until early 1949. 

The rate conferences approved by the 
Board did not immediately produce a 
consolidated freight tariff. It was not 
until shortly after the termination of 


hearings in the Air Freight Forwarder 
Case that Official Air Freight Tariff 
No. a CAB No. a was filed on behalf 
of the trunk line carriers to become 
effective August 1, 1947. The consoli- 
dated tariff established a rate of 20 
cents per ton-mile for less-than-plane- 
load lots and eliminated volume breaks 
or discounts, except for virtual plane- 
load shipments of 16,000 pounds, for 
all but one carrier. The elimination of 
volume breaks by carriers which had 
previously employed them in their in- 
dividual tariffs led the freight for- 
warders, whose existence depended up- 
on the continuance of the volume 
breaks, to request unsuccessfully sus- 
pension of the consolidated tariff. The 
two principal grandfather carriers also 
filed specific commodity tariffs yield- 
ing 13 cents per ton-mile between cer- 
tain large cities in the vital 100-pound 
weight bracket. These also were al- 
lowed to become effective over the com- 
plaints of the direct freight carriers, 
whose own rates were almost as low 
and even lower in the case of “deferred 
service.” When compared to the out- 
standing rates for passengers, express, 
and mail, it does not seem unfair to 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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AIR CARRIERS IN 1948 AND 1949 


(Continued from Page | 


During the later part of 1947 it was 
predicted that within 10 years Pan 
America’s cargo fleet would equal its 
passenger fleet. Since that day the 
number of Pan American all-cargo 
Clippers has inereased in number from 
three to 14. The cargo fleet has in- 
creased in capacity from 45.000 pounds 
to 178,000 pounds. That is a hike of 
almost 500 percent in number- and of 
over 400 percent in capacity. 

Latest addition to the fleet has been 
10 C-46s assigned to the Latin Ameri- 
can Division. The total fleet now com 
sists of four DC-4s. each with a capae 


OTEL/))TRAND 


ATLANTIC CITY'S 
HOTEL of DISTINCTION 


Devoted to the 
eriminating client 
| to their every 


When in Atlantic City 
visit 


FAMOUS FIESTA LOUNGE 


RENOWNED FOR FINE FOOD 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
Under Ownership Management 


—————————__ 


Ship daily to South America in hours! 


Seven illuminated boxes house 280 ca- 
naries flown from Tokyo to Frisco via Pan 
American Clipper. The boxes were lighted 
by small electric bulbs run off dry cell 


batteries. Purpose was to enable the 

birds to see their food during the 46- 

hour flight. The success of this test has 
prompted another shipment of 2,800. 


ity of 15,000 pounds, and the 10 C-16. 
with a capacity of 11,300 pounds. 

Where cargo schedules were main 
tained only to Latin America and to 
Europe and those but once a week. 
schedules) are now maintained — to 
Latin America, Alaska and 
across the Pacific. 


The C-46 service now instituted by 


Europe, 


the company is the nucleus of a Clipper 
cargo unit designed purely for the ser 
vicing of cargo. Every pilot and crew 
member is put through a special school. 
Chis unit is distinct from passenger 
Clipper crews. Thev have their own 
chiet pilot. They do not operate a 


@ Now—Panagra exclusive all-cargo service, weekly, up to 16,000 
pounds—in addition to fast daily cargo-carrying passenger planes to 
Panama*, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Argen- 

tina. Only scheduled 4-engine cargo service to western South 
America! Call your International Freight Forwarder or write 

Cargo Dept., Panagra, Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Air Commerce 


*Between Miami and Panama, over the routes of Pan American 


cargoplane one day and a passenger 
Clipper the next. They are trained in 
handling and stowing cargo. They are 
taught the technicalities of international 
commerce and of customs. They know 
how to make out an airwaybill. They 
know costs, prices, ete., as well as a 
salesman and, in fact, they act as 
salesmen along the line. These men 
are cargo pilots and they show pride 
in being specialists. the pioneers of a 
new profession. 
° 
ARTHUR V. NORDEN 
Executive Vice President- 
General Manager 
SEABOARD & WESTERN AIRLINES 


EABOARD and Western’s growth 

during the past year brought it to 

the forefront as the largest all- 
freight air carrier on the North Atlan- 
tic. That growth was brought about in 
a large measure by customer acceptance 
of a relatively new form of interna- 
tional transportation, and is probably 
the best barometer of the progress 
made in serving the shipper. 

During 1948, Seaboard increased its 
fleet of DC-4 Airtraders from four to 
five; its flight crew personnel from 40 
to 65; its freight ton-miles from 184.- 
179 in January to between 700,000 and 
800,000) per month in the closing 
months of the year; and its transatlan- 
tic crossings from less than 20 to a 
current 40 per month. Receiving termi- 
nal facilities at 211 Water Street, New 
York, were increased to 6,000 square 
feet; warehousing, traffic, maintenance 
and operations facilities were consoti 
dated at the New York International 
Airport, Idlewild. 

In the rate field, special commodity 
rates for freight between New York 
and the European and Middle East 
points served were established, with 
downward revisions; particularly be- 
tween New York, Brussels, Paris and 
Geneva where reductions ranged from 
seven to 17 percent. Excess valuation 
charges on goods flown were cut 20 
percent, and insurance charges almost 
10 percent. 

Seaboard’s experience as the pioneer 


PAN AMERICAN f GRACE AIRWAYS (NC. 
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of a “United States Merchant Marine 
of the Air” is that, as the carrier is 
able to reduce operating costs, ship- ‘ 
pers will reap to a still greater degree 
the advantages accruing from inter- 
national air freight. These include re- 
duction of transit time through speedier 
delivery and, therefore, less “idling” 
of capital investment: lower charges 
for insurance, interest, storage and 
crating, and reduction of the elements 
of pilferage and damage: direct ship- 
ment to inland points elimination 
transshipment fees and costs: greater 
accessibility to new markets, and to 
seasonal markets where delay threatens 
cancellation of orders: 
tions and less risk of exchange fluctua- 
tions. 


speedier collec- 


Especially will the exporter and im- 
porter of low-value products and the 
shipper of bulk freight attain these 
benefits. The pa-t year has proved 
that international air freight is not a 
light-weight, high-value — operation. 
Wearing apparel of all sorts, house- 
hold goods appliances, oil 
heaters, food, washing machines, ete., 
have been loaded into our aircraft; in 
fact. have constituted a great per- 
centage of the freight flown. 


such as 


As for bulk shipments. the airline's 
experience has proved the feasibility 
and the sound economics of flying such 
goods as heavy machinery, ship’s pro- 
peller shafts, castings. aircraft engines, 
whole aircraft, automobile —parts— 
single shipments of which have ex- 
ceeded 9,000 pounds. 

With greater and greater acceptance 
of this pioneer method of freight trans- 
portation, what the industry will need 
above all else for the future will be: 
(1) more and better aircraft adapted 
to over-ocean freight flying; and (2) 
recognition of air freight by all con- 
cerned as a highly-specialized means of 
transport, requiring its own particular 
equipment, techniques, flight and 
ground personnel. industry know-how, 
and regulatory controls. 


ROBERT W. PRESCOTT 
President 


Fryine Ticker Line 


F the CAB certifies the independent 
air freight will be 
able to make and execute long- 

range plans. Until then, we are com- 
pelled to operate, as it were, month-to- 
month. Obviously, nobody stands ready 
to finance a business which may be leg- 
islated, or regulated, if you prefer, out 
of business on 30 days’ notice. 

We have developed the air freight 
business. Until we came into it--the 
independent air carriers— there was no 
Now that we have 


carriers, we 


air freight business. 


put millions into it and proved an in- 
dustry, certain interests wish to exclude 
us from the very business we have de- 
veloped. The final decision rests with 
the CAB and we are confident the in- 
herent fairness of Government agencies 
plus the spirit of American enterprise 
free to anyone willing to risk the in- 
vestment, will favor our cause. 

When that decision is made, and if 
it is made favorably, we stand ready to 
render this country a comprehensive, 
money-making air freight service which 
business is entitled to have and which 
it will not have without the incentive of 
our competition. 


s 
% VANCOUVER 
% 


BOSTON 

NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT. . 
CHICAGO 
SEATTLE 
—"'Or Your Freight Forwarder’ 


cHicaco He 
e 


“AIRCARGO” 


extends through 35 cities 


From six United States linking points Trans-Canada’s “Air- 
cargo”’ service enables businessmen to ship goods to 29 cities coast- 
to-coast in Canada and Newfoundland at domestic rates. Low 
aircargo rates now in effect to all points throughout the world. For 

tariffs, schedules and quick, complete information, write or call 

your nearest T.C.A. “‘Aircargo”’ office. 

. Hotel Statler at 66 Arlington Street 
16 East 5&th Street 

Arcade Union Commerce Bldg. 
1253 Washington Boulevard 
75 East Monroe Street 
414 University Street 


TRANS-CANADA 


WP Wrens 


Tel: Liberty 2-6070 
Tel: PLaza 9-6800 
Tel: SUperior 2020 
Tel: CHerry 4444 
Tel: DEarborn 2-5800 
Tel: ELliot 4934 


o/4 3 
TRANSCONTINENTAL—INTERNATIONAL—TRANS-ATLANTIC / YVUCI 


PASSENGERS + AIRCARGO 


AIR EXPRESS + AIR MAIL 


NEW ORLEANS OFFICE 
AMERICAN BANK BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 
PHONE: RAYMOND 909! 


HEIDLS 


International Shippir g Age nts 


AIR EXPRESS - EXPORT BOXING, 
TRUCKING-DISTRIBUTING - WAREHOUSING - WEIGHERS & SAMPLERS 


CABLE ADDRESS 
“HEIDLSINC” 
TELEPHONE 
DIGBY 4-1850 


2 INC. 


Gustom House Brokers 


PACKING & PROCESSING 


67 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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CONSTANTIN SALINDERICHIN 
dir Freight Manager 
Ain FRANCE 


HIS is a world without borders. 
L Tee is no place on earth out of 
the trade picture. Aviation has 
brought once remote places as close as 
our next door neighbors. 
Orchids from Africa. gloves, 
fumes, and laces from France, exotic 
goods from the Orient are being car- 
ried daily in the holds of the Air France 
Comets and from the United States we 
are carrying machine parts, ball bear- 
ings, rubber goods and a host of other 
items. Feathers and furs. jewelry, origi- 
nal fashions, china, books. phonograpii 
newspapers and magazines. 
hosiery. toys and dolls are frequent 
items on our manifests. There are 
thousands of pounds of medicines and 
drugs such as streptomycin, and peni- 


per- 


records, 


cillin which bring comfort and _ reliet 
to humanity around the world. 

In what were once remote parts ot 
Asia and Africa there are now Ameti- 
can motion pictures, books, magazines. 
and phonograph recordings carried by 
Air France. 

Styles from Paris designers are 
rushed to the United States in a steady 
procession and we have hats and ae- 
cessories almost before a woman can 
change her mind, thanks to the miracle 
of aviation. 

Through interline agreements Air 
France is able to bring to almost any 
part of the United States from almost 
every part of the world merchandise 
that once was restricted to its own na 
tive habitat and the process works in 
reverse, 

We are doing everything possible to 
facilitate the speedy handling and de- 
livery of air express. Our newly ex 


across the street or across the world 


WM H. MULLER 


shipping corporation 


AIRFREIGHT PICKUP 
AND DELIVERY SERVICE 


120 
offices 
and 
associates 


over a century of 


freight forwarding experience! 


throughout 
the 
world 


Agents For The 


KONINKLIJKE HOLLANDSCHE LLOYD STEAMSHIP CO. 


Royal Holland Lloyd Steamship Company 


for information call: Digby 4-1780- 
50 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


panded freight department is -tatled 
with people who understand the prob- 
lems of shippers and we have added to 
our fleet of pickup and delivery trucks. 

Orchids are delivered in New York 
24 hours after being shipped from 
Africa. Today's New York newspapers 
are read in Paris and other capitals of 
Europe tomorrow. 

Our Christmas business far exceeded 
all anticipation and we are looking for- 
ward to a steady pick-up during the 
Spring and Summer seasons. I be- 
lieve that manufacturers and merchants 
are sold on air transportation for most 
commodities, and | am sure that the 
problems we have all faced in this busi- 
ness will be ironed out in the very near 
future. 

Salesmen are finding that they can 
reach their markets faster and that 
their customers want their goods de- 
livered by the same vehicle that has 
given impetus to their efforts—the air- 
plane. Buyers fly to New York and 
do not have to wait months for theit 
purchases to follow them home. Busi- 
nessmen generally are able to work 
out difficulties that require personal at- 
tention by the quick and expedient 
method of air transportation. 

This is the Air Age. More and more 
people are learning to ship their goods 


by air. 
6 


EARL F. SLICK 
President 
Snick AIRWAYS 


LICK AIRWAYS made prodigious 
strides during 1948 in every phase 


of its operation. The most singu- 
lar achievement, however. was in the 
improvement of service rendered to the 
air shipper. 
that the air freight 
industry, just barely two years old at 
the beginning of 1948. was faced with 
many problems. They were problems. 
however, that we know could be licked, 
and we have spared no expense in our 
efforts to give the air shipper what he 
wants, an expedited. efficient service. 


It is no secret 


From time to 

best suited 

mr treight 

This free 

Applican 
backare 


na 


time AIR TRANSPORTATION has helped air 
to their ability. It also has 
iorwarding lirms 


Announcing... 


A Brand New FREE PERSONNEL SERVICE for Freight Forwarders, Traffic 
Men, Airlines, and All Professional Branches of the Air Shipping Industry 


I dided the cargo 


Interested firms are requested to state their cargo personnel 


n writing at the address given below 


10 Bridge Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


cargo 


departn 


men 
nents of 
to find the rignt type of representative or manager 


find good positions in 


various airlines and 


stating com- 
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Although the volume of business 
handled by Slick Airways in 1948 was 
approximately 27,000,000 ton-miles, an 
increase of 25 percent over 1947, we 
have accomplished many things which 
have improved our service. Through 
improved handling methods we have 
reduced the loss and damage claims in 
1948 by approximately 35 percent. 
These same methods, together with im- 
proved facilities, have resulted in’ re- 
duced ground handling times, thereby 
reducing the elapsed time from shipper 
to consignee. , 

The phenomenal growth of air freight 
has resulted in ever-increasing interest 
on the part of both local cartage com- 
panies and over-the-road truckers. An 
apathy on the part of these companies 
at the outset resulted in’ unreliable 
pick-up and delivery service and a 
stumbling block in providing service 
to off-line points. However, now that 
the vast potential in air freight has 
become apparent, it is anticipated that 
there will be a continued, steady im- 
provement in pick-up and delivery ser- 
vice and in providing small off-line 
points with speedy nation-wide truck- 
air service, 

Should the present high cost of oper- 
ation continue through 1949, reduced 
rates cannot be expected by the air 
shipper. As long as the present high 
labor. fuel, and other costs continue. 
no reduction in rates can be obtained 
until more economical freight planes 
are in production. These planes can- 
not be expected within the next 12 
months, although we are hopeful such 
a plane will be available within the not 
too distant future. 

The air shipper can expect continued 
improvement in service, more frequent 
schedules, and more efficient handling 
which stems from the experience we 
are gaining daily from handling air 
freight and studying his distribution 
problems. We realize that all we have 
to sell is service, and we shall continue 
to exert every effort in increasing the 
value of our product to our customers, 


ARTHUR C. SMITH 


Cargo Traffic Manager 
WesTERN Air LINES 


URING 1948, Western Air Lines, 
D through the experience gained 
particularly during the previous 

two years, has been able to improve 
the service to the air shipping public. 
The best indication that our s¢rvice 
has improved and is appreciated is the 
fact that we have carried nearly a 
million more ton-miles of air freight 
during the first nine months of this 
year over the same period of 1947, 
representing a 50 percent increase. in 


PROCKETS 


Oslo, S$ 


APPHIRES 


fine PTOM Ne CIN. arrive next morning 
in SCONAND and SCANDINAVIA 


@ Save time in transit! The only DC-6's — fastest to Glasgow, 
c h kholm, Helsinki. SAS connections to 


spite of operating less route miles with 
the disposal of our Los Angeles-Denver 
route. Direct air freight service to 
Canada, through our Lethbridge gate- 
way, has recently been established and 
should open up a vast new territory to 
be benefited. International air freight 
has made rapid strides through traffic 
agreements with our connecting over- 
seas carriers. 

The year 1949 should be a banner 
one for air freight, and the air shipper 
can expect increasingly improved ser- 
vice and facilities besides being able 
to reach more directly additional terri- 
tory and at little or no increased cost. 


overseas terminals. 


eS, 


LOREEN STL 


oll Europe and Near East. 


@ Save time in ground handling! SAS own handling service at 


@ Save time in documentation! Airway bills rendered at once. 
Charges collect if preferred. 


See your forwarding agent 


CANDINAVIAN 


AIRLINES SYSTEM 


30 Rockefeller Pl., West + Circle 6-4000 


Cable Address: 
Panatlant, New York 


59 Pearl Street - 


Voor Recognized by \nternational Air Transport Association 


mire Ship Via Pan-Atlantic Everywhere 
andling, therefore 
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International Shipping and Forwarding 4-9054 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Air Freight Forwarder 


Alsoff-air Express Service 


(15 lines) 
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John A. Smith (right), cargo sales manager for Continental Air Lines, stresses a point 
to his class in air transportation at Denver University. The book the students are using 
as text is Air Transportation. The lesson is on airborne lobsters, and helping the students 
along is a three-page picture story in the 1948 Foreign Trade Number (October) of 
the magazine. The future cargo reps and managers seem to be having a good time. 


JOHN A. SMITH 
Cargo Sales Manager 
CONTINENTAL Atk Lives 


IR CARGO services along the 
route which Continental Air 
Lines serves, considered a lux- 
ury by business before the war. has now 
become a necessity and a tool of com- 
petition in an era of fast distribution 
and communications. 
And air transportation has become 
a major consideration in the compara- 
tively sparsely settled regions of the 
West and Southwest where distances 
are greater between populous cities and 
where surface transportation 
there great distances is either very 
slow or virtually nonexistant. 


acToss 


Probably the most important service 
Continental sales and station personnel 
have provided the air shipper during 
1948 is acquainting him of the advan- 
tages of air shipping. In this regard. 
Continental, like many other scheduled 
airlines, has ceased to look upon ait 
cargo as a sideline to passenger busi- 
ness and now considers it a comple- 
ment to integrated air transportation 
services in which passengers, express. 
freight, mail and parcel pest all play 
a very definite part. 

In addition to aequainting more 
shippers with Continental's air trans- 
portation services. the airline’s sales 
and station personnel in 26 seuthwest- 
ern cities have lent a more attentive 
ear and spent more time investigating 
the individual needs of potential air 
shippers both large and small. con- 
stantly seeking better methods of han- 
dling and ideas for better packaging 
of extremely fragile or perishable 
items. This has been of paramount im- 
portance because of the diversified na- 
ture of shipments made along the air- 
line’s route. 


\- far as Continental is concerned, 
the air shipper can expect better and 
faster service and more space available 
for larger and heavier air cargo in 
1949. With the addition of five 300- 
mile-an-hour Convair-Liners to sched- 
uled service December 15, 1948. which 
supplement the fleet of 21-passenger 
Douglas Continental will be 
11.125.600  ton-miles 
for air cargo to shippers in 1949, 

That Continental Air Lines is ap- 
proaching the air cargo problem —the 


planes, 
able te provide 


problem of selling and keeping ship 
pers sold on air cargo -is borne out 
by the huge increases in air carge and 
especially air freight during 1948. 
Through September, 1948. as com- 
pared with the same period of 1947, 
Continental air freight ton-miles  in- 
creased 114 pereent; air express ton- 
miles increased 17 percent: air mail 
pereent. No 
comparative figure is available for au 
parcel Post. THE END 


ton-miles increased = six 


GUATEMALA 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Shipments for 1948 promise to set a new 
record. One airline alone reports the 
delivery of 536 head of livestock into 
the Caribbean area from January 1 to 
October 30. These shipments originated 
in’ Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, Oklahoma. Texas, and Wis- 
consin, 

Finding return cargoes continues to 
be a problem for air-freight lines and 
grows as southbound cargoes increase. 
During 1945 north and southbound loads 
were nicely balanced. During 1946 
northbound shipments were 60 percent 
of those going south, and during 1947 
this proportion fell to less than half. A 
similar and possibly more serious situa- 
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tion continues throughout 1948. The 
problem springs in part from the fact 
that southbound shipments consist prin- 
cipally of high-priced items for which 
high freight charges are of relatively 
small importance. 

On the other hand, Central America 
has available for shipment principally 
items of low value per unit of weight. 
(An answer may be found in the produc- 
tion and sale of Winter fruits and vege- 
tables, particularly luxury items not yet 
available in the great markets of the 
industrial sections in the United States. 
These might include such products as 
mangoes, three-pound avocados, cheri- 
moyas, zapotes, and the delicious man- 
gosteen. But it takes time to bring 
these crops into production on a large 
scale. In the meantime, quicker-grow- 
ing crops like Winter tomatoes, pine- 
apples and papayas may fill the gap. 
Farmers of this region had not realized 
that they would so soon be provided 
with rapid and efficient air-freight ser- 
vice linking their tropical year-round 
farms to Winter-bound markets of the 
north. But the magnitude of the new 
marketing possibilities that have been 
opened up by air-freight services are 
now apparent, and some local farmers 
are hastening to take advantage of the 
opportunity. When their efforts are 
realized, a steady two-way flow of air 
freight between Central America and 
its northern neighbors will become com- 
monplace. THE END 


THREE HEADS ARE 
BETTER THAN ONE 


(Continued from Page 16) 


heen advised of discontinued services, 
routed the cargo over a less desirable 
route, only to learn later that the orig- 
inal service had been out for only a 
day or two. 

Tracing remains the most serious of 
all difficulties to be surmounted. It is 
extremely difficult to placate an irate 
shipper by telling him the forwarder 
has made dozens of telephone calls, dis- 
patched letters or cables. and that the 
airline is doing all that is possible to 
locate his cargo. The shipper wants 
action and a prompt answer. This lack 
vives the forwarder more trouble than 
anything else and can have a serious 
effect on the airline involved. In many 
instances, shippers will not permit for- 
warders to use certain airlines because 
of tracing difficulties. 

IATA has done a fine job but has 
had its own troubles. due, in part, to 
rulings made without proper considera- 
tion of the requirements of the three 
partners: airlines, forwarders. and 
shippers. 

In an attempt to foster a closer rela- 
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tionship with a well-known airline, the 
writer called at its office and had quite 
a chat with the sales manager. The 
latter did the talking. He volunteered 
the information that the airline was go- 
ing strong, its planes were all booked 
in advance, but possibly one of his as- 
sistants might be interested in speaking 
to the writer. The assistant showed him 
his flight figures—4,000 pounds per 
flight. all DC-4s. The old story: freight 
versus passengers. 

Here is an airline regularly sending 
out literature on air freight, while its 
backlog of freight is building up. Please 


bear in mind the fact that the author's 
call had been made to give the line 
additional poundage. Upon leaving, the 
assistant volunteered to help the for- 
warder generate more freight by giv- 
ing him advice on how to sell! 

Let us stop complaining about our 
problems privately. We need regular 
meetings where the airline. the for- 
warder. and the shipper can make their 
troubles known, learn to respect one 
another, and, above all. advance air 
cargo transportation. 

Truly. three heads are better than 
one. THE END 


GUEST AIR CARGO EDITORIAL 


(Continued from Page 


7) 


of being subject to seasonal or other 
market variations. It is probably never 
needed in an emergency. Interest is 
hardly ever involved. Less than five 
percent of all gold moved today is on 
account of international arbitrage. The 
reason it bears heavy surcharges by air 
in the Eastern Hemisphere is that ex- 
penses involved in surface transport in 
these areas are as high or higher. 
The Conference is dealing itself out 
of what North Atlantic gold trade there 
is. The rate on bullion between New 
York and London will be $1.544% per 
pound; Stockholm, $1.92. The steamer 
rate to both points is 11/4 percent 


ad valorem, or $1.11°,. The diserep- 
ancy is worse on longer hauls. The 
Conference rate for Johannesburg to 
New York is $3.75; surface (rail- 
steamer), $1.11 2/5—even lower than 
the general cargo rate over 100 pounds. 
of $1.88. The difference. up to 
$2.38 3/5 per pound, is evidently to be 
sold-—-to a banker—on a glamor basis. 

This confusion, of which the above 
are typical examples, will noe doubt 
clear away in time. The sooner the 
better. It would appear particularly 
desirable for the Conference to make 
a thorough study of the air-cargo mar- 
ket, and for the carriers to close, as 


far as they can, the gap between their 
rate making and their on-the-ground 
cargo sales and trafhe staffs. It i- 
probably true that an undreamed-ot 
volume of transatlantic cargo waits to 
move into the air upon the appearance 
of a rate structure rationally adjusted 
to its needs. But up to date. there 
seems to be this excess of theory. 
THE END 


The first cial ig t of 
brandy in Europe —three tons of the 
liquid refreshment! — shown being un- 
loaded at Bovingdon Airport, London, 
after flight from Cognac, France. Car- 
rier was British Nederland Airservices. 


Cable Address 
“CONNOR” 


JORUN S. CONNOR 


Established 1917 


CUSTOM HOUSE BROKER 
FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDER 


RECOGNIZED AGENTS — INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
Let "CONNOR" Service “EASE” Your 
Import and Export Problems 


309 to 314 NATIONAL MARINE BANK BUILDING, BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Telephones 
PLAZA 4787 TO 4791 
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AIR FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


Pan-Atlantic, Ine.: Joseph G. Fuchs, 
president, reports that his firm has been 
appointed representative for the Prague 
International Fair, scheduled for March 

20... . Pan-Atlantic’s Air Cargo Divi- 
sion. headed by John H. Konrath, Jr., re- 
cently inaugurated its C-Air Service, which 
combines the operations of BOAC, British 
European Airways, and Cunard White Star 
Lines. Once a week, cargoes leave New 
York aboard a Cunard vessel bound for 
England where it is transferred to BEA (if 
consignment is to Western Europe) or 
BOAC. (if consigned to the Near East, Far 
Fast, India, Africa, or Australia), C-Air 
delivery time is from seven to nine days: 
all-air, of course, is considerably faster 
from three to four days. 

H. G. Ollendorff, Inc.: H. G. Ollen- 
dorff, president, advises that his firm cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary last month. 
Headquarters are at 239 West 68th Street. 
ew York. 

A. F. Cofod and Company, Inc.: 
Reorganization of this firm finds A. V. Hall 
Mulford as president: William C. Silkie. 
executive vice president: Milton V. Morri- 
son, vice president and treasurer: Kenneth 
Cofod, vice president and secretary: and 


al. 


‘ at 


\ 


rs . 


William C. Silkie A. V. Hall Mulford 


Walter S. Davis. vice president. Mulford. 
vho’s article, Three Heads Are Better 
Than One, appears in this issue, has a 
record of 244 decades with the Standard 
Vacuum Oil Company. Silkie has served 
as cargo manager for American Export 
Line and American Overseas Airways. 
cargo sales manager for Air France, and 
freight traffic manager for Linea Aeropostal 
Venezolana, 

Stark Air Shipping, Inc.: Oskar \. 
(Mofsson has been named general manager 
and will head the company’s operations at 
its New York and Indianapolis offices. 
Formerly with Pan American World Air- 
vave, he has been with Stark for more 
than a vear. During the war he served a- 
an officer in the Merchant Marine. 

Peter A. Bernacki: Formerly with 
Partlow, Inc. and Richard C. Remmey Son 
ind Company as industrial manager, and 
vith TWA as its international freight rep 
resentative in Philadelphia, A. William 
Gouk has been appointed district freight 
agent for Peter A. Bernacki. Philadelphia 
freight forwarders. 

John D. Smith Inter-Ocean, Inc.: An 
office has been established at the New 
York International (Idlewild) Airport un- 
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der the direction of Charles Prehal. The 
new branch will emphasize rapid clearance 
of air imports. 

Cosmos Shipping Company, Ine.: 
David Bycoffe, president, has appointed 
Michael M. Hasman director of Cosmos’ 
foreign trade program. He will supervise 
the activities of the firm's branches 
throughout the world. Associated with 
Cosmos for more than five vears, Hasman 
has headed its Pacitic Division and more 
recently has served as Eastern field repre- 
-entative. 

Freight Cargo Agency: George B. 

iely, general manager of the firm located 
at 303 West 42nd Street, New York, has 
circulated the following to a large number 
of air freight forwarders and air carriers: 

“At the present time, there is function- 
ing in London, the Air Charter Division of 
the Baltic Exehange, and in Paris a similar 
air freight and charter exchange also 
opened. We lack such a centralized head- 
quarters in North and South America, 
where 80 percent of the world’s air cargo 
and passenger business is generated. 

“The writer, who is one of the oldest in 
line of experience in the ‘new business’ of 
air freight, and the chartering of aircraft 
(there is only one other organization longer 
in the trade) has been requested by many 
people in the forwarding end of the busi- 
ness, and also from the airearriers, to “feel” 
out the rest of the individuals in the busi- 
ness of air transportation, as to whether 
they would be interested in becoming mem- 
hers of such an Air Transport Exchange. If 
enough interest is shown, an Organization 
Committee will be named from those inter 
ested and formal applications will be sent 
out. 

“This notice is being sent to you as one 
of those whe should become a member of 
this Exchange the first serious effort to 
bring together those who have air freight 
or passengers, and whe seek a rate that will 
allow them to make some net profits, and 
those air carriers who are seeking this kind 
of business as a means or surviving the 
‘high pressure’ that is being put forth by 
the large regular commercial air carriers. 
This Air Transpert Exchange will be the 
hackbone in strength and guarantee of 
responsibility for you people, just like 
TATA takes care of the interests of the 
members of their organization. The inde- 
pendent air carrier and the freight forwar- 
ler. needing sensible rates in order to sur- 
vive, cannot always get business at the 
eargo and passenger rates that TATA in 
sists on—and most of all. special jobs call 
for special departures. In short. we need 
more unscheduled operations, with a profit 
to both the carge supplier and the air- 
carrier, Here is what the Air Transport 
Exchange would do to bring about these 
results: 

“1. The registered members would be 
(1) air earrier-: (2) air freight forward- 
ers: (3) travel agencies who require char- 
ter rates, 

“2. The air carrier would file with the 
ATE the dates on which his aireraft would 
ve available, with preference shown for 
any particular destination. Weekly, every 
member of the ATE would receive a bulle- 
tin showing all the aireraft so available 
‘for the next 60 davs) and would be in- 
vited to offer through the ATE New York 


oftce what he has to offer in cargo or pas- 


fir Commerce 


sengers. The freight forwarder or travel 
agent, who may be a member, would also 
tile with the ATE the details of the load 
that he may have and this too would go 
out in the weekly bulletin to every member. 

“3. The New York Office of ATE would 
keep posted on large bulletin space both 
the offerings of airspace and cargo or pas- 
sengers. The office, open from Monday 
through Saturday, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., would 
always be open to all members for exam- 
ination of the available facilities, Any 
member can telephone, if in a special hurry 
and cannot come to the ATE, or wait for 
the bulletin in order to cover his require- 
ments, 

“4. If any member does not have a New 
York office, the address of ATE can be 
used for that purpose, so that crews of 
aireraft can report for orders, ete., or in 
the case of a freight forwarder, the execu- 
tive seeretary of ATE could process docu- 
ments for their account. The office of ATE 
is open to act as mediator in any disputes 
and it would be an official office of record 
for preparing and filing air charters. (Note: 
It is possible to make air charters for com- 
bined cargo or passenger loads from a 
group of members with business for any 
one destination, each to pay their propor- 
tion of the charter cost.) In short, we seek 
low rates for the charterer and a full load 
for the air carrier. 

“5. The ATE will, of course, be very 
active in promoting the best interests of its 
members in Washington and other centers 
of political activity. 

“6. The income of the ATE, to support 
its operations, will come from the annual 
membership dues and a service fee of 2% 
percent on all charter fees. The forwarder 
members will always receive a minimum 
brokerage of 7's percent on any business 
given to any carrier. The ATE will col 
lect this joint 10 percent commission and 
properly distribute the same. The expenses 
of the ATE shall be: (1) rent of prem- 
ises: (2) furnishings of same; (3) tele- 
phone, telegraph, teletype costs: (4) 
necessary stationery, cost of weekly bulle- 
tin: (5) a full-time salaried staff, to be 
the executive secretary and three clerks.” 


AIR FREIGHT LINES 


Transocean Air Lines: Authority has 
been granted to TAL by the Government 
of Venezuela to establish an international 
service linking Caracas and Rome. Autho- 
rization is for the transportation of passen- 
vers, freight, and mail. Intermediate stops 
will be made at Bermuda and the Azores. 

All directors and officials of the contract 
ur carrier have heen re-elected. Direc tors 
are: Orvis Mo Nelson, chairman of the 
hoard: Colonel Ray T. Elsmore: Sidney J. 
Nelson: John M. Hodgson: and Warren D. 
Williams. Officers are: Orvis M. Nelson, 
president: Colonel Elsmore, executive vice 
president: Douglass F. Johnson, secretary: 
ind George V. Nikolashin, treasurer. 


SIKORSKY 
8-51 HELICOPTER 
4-Place . 650 lb. Payload 
Total Time 250 Hours 
Licensed To August 1949 
Excellent Condition 
PRICED CURRENT MARKET 
John L. Senior, Jr. 
331 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
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* EXECUTIVE * 


MAJOR GENERAL OLIVER P. 
ECHOLS, president of the Aircraft Indus- 
tries Association, who will take over the 
board chairmanship of Northrop Aircraft, 
Inc., on February 1. Immediately prior to 
joining AIA, Echols was director of the 
Civil Affairs Division of the War Depart- 
ment. He has served in the European 
theater as chief, Internal Affairs Division, 
Supreme Headquarte rs, and later as deputy 
commanding general, Office of Military 
Government for Germany. 

J. CARLTON WARD, JR., LAW- 
RENCE B. RICHARDSON, MYRON 
B. GORDON, and F. EUGENE NEW- 
BOLD, JR., elected to the following offices 
of Stratos Corporation, wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of the Fairchild Engine and Air- 
plane Corporation: Ward, board chairman; 
Richardson, president: Gordon, vice presi- 
dent: Newbold, general manager. 

CAPTAIN LELAND D. WEBB 
(U.S.N., Ret.), vice president of the 
Western office of the Aircraft Industries 
Association, named general manager of the 
association. 


Cc. B. COLBY, 


former aviation editor, 


appointed secretary of the Corporation Air- 
craft Owners Association. 


Oliver P. Echols 


Ben G. Wright 
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SANFORD ZEIGER and SPENCER 
WRIGHT, named to the respective posi- 
tions of president and vice president of 
Sanford Aireraft, Inc. 


* ADVERTISING * 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


BEN G. WRIGHT, appointed to the 
double-barreled job of director of public 
relations for American Airlines and Ameri- 
can Overseas Airlines. A former newspaper- 
man, Wright has headed AOA’s public re- 
lations department for the past two years. 

ROD C. MacINNES, named director 
of public relations for Trans-Canada Air 
Lines. A veteran of the RCAF, he came to 
TCA and Canadian National Railways in 
1946. 

CHARLES T. EDDINS and J. A. 
FILES, appointed by Braniff International 
\irways to the respective positions of ad- 
vertising production manager and publicity 
assistant. 


* SALES * 
TRAFFIC 


L. L. SHEETS, named assistant direc- 
tor of sales for Northwest Airlines. He 


Rod C. Macinnes Harry J. Parks 


formerly was district traffic manager for 
NWA. 


ANDREW B. NEWCOMBE, §ap- 
pointed director of sales of American Air- 
lines’ Eastern Region, with headquarters in 
New York. He formerly served AA in 
Boston. 

MAJOR ROBERT S. FOGG, well- 
known flyer, who has joined the sales staff 
of Republic Aviation. 


* CARGO * 


HARRY J. PARKS, appointed by Bra- 
niff International Airways to the post of 
trafic manager of air cargo-mail-express. 
A lieutenant colonel in the Transportatien 
Corps, United States Army, Parks has 
been associated with the transportation in- 
dustry for 17 years. 

R. W. HOPES, now serving as central 
regional manager for Air Cargo, Inc., with 
headquarters in Chicago. He has been 
director of cartage services in the Wash- 
ington office and prior to that was south- 
eastern regional manager in Atlanta. 


* OPERATIONS * 
PAUL BESSONS, appointed by Air 


France to the post of general base and oper- 
ations manager at Idlewild. Serving under 
him are JACQUES MOURIES, station 
manager in charge of flight operations; 
MAURICE LOCAR, maintenance mana- 
ger; JOHN ANDREWS, base traffic 
supervisor in charge of traffic and com- 
mercial activities: and TITO SARTORI, 


administrative department supervisor. 


* MISCELLANEOUS * 
ROBERT J. G. MeGLURKIN, named 


director of the Bureau of Economic Regu- 
lation, Civil Aeronautics Board. He has 
served as assistant director (international) 
of this bureau since October 30, 1946. 


AIR CARGO 
MANAGER WANTED! 


Good opportunity in establish- 
ed foreign freight forwarding 
firm for an experienced man. 
State qualifications. 


Write: Box F, Air Transportation 
Magazine, 10 Bridge Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 


44 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


EXPORT AND IMPORT VIA 


BLUEFRIES - NEW YORK, INC. 


Air Shipping Specialists 
PACKING FOR EXPORT SHIPPING 
OWN WAREHOUSE AND RECEIVING STATION: 
142-146 FRONT STREET 


Tel. BOwling Green 9-6390 
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REGULATION AS A TOOL IN AIR FREIGHT 


(Continued from Page 29) 


state that the Board's failure to sus- 
pend the reduced freight rates of the 
grandfather carriers may have per- 
mitted them to use mail subsidies as a 
means of covering freight losses. 

Perhaps emboldened by the Board's 
failure to suspend either the consoli- 
dated general commodity tariff elimi- 
nating volume breaks and the unusual- 
ly low specific commodity tariffs, or 
perhaps because the ordered investi- 
gation had not materialized, during 
October, 1947, several of the grand- 
father carriers filed a new series of re- 
duced tariffs. The general effect of 
these would have been to establish 13 
cents per ton-mile rates for most com- 
modities between most major points. 
Becoming apprehensive at this addi- 
tional series of tariff filings, the Board 
finally suspended most of the new 
tariffs on the ground that rate cutting 
should not be extended until a full 
investigation could be made. In addi- 
tion, the Board moved to expedite the 
investigation of these freight rates, 
principally because under Section 
1002(¢) of the Act the tariffs could not 
be suspended for a period in excess of 
180 days, and broadened the inves- 
tigation te include all of the freight 
rates of both the passenger and freight 
carriers, 


Minimum Rate Proposal 


The direct and indirect freight car- 
riers initiating the investigation pro- 
posed that the Board employ its rate- 
making authority to establish a mini- 
mum rate based upon the full cost of 
operating all-cargo planes, and to pre- 
scribe volume weight breaks in freight 
tariffs. The minimum rate proposal 
was vigorously opposed by the grand- 
father carriers on the grounds that in 
the early stages of development freight 
rates should be the province of man- 
agement alone and that, in any event, 
any minimum rate order should set a 
level sufficiently low as to reflect only 
the “added cost” to the established air- 
lines of carrying freight. largely in pas- 
senger aircraft. The volume-break pro- 
posal was discussed largely in the con- 
text of cost justification, although the 
only provable argument yet available 
was the effect of volume breaks on ton- 
nage moved. 

The desire for minimum rates and 
volume breaks unified the new freight 
carriers and the forwarders. Both the 
forwarders and direct freight carriers 
were anxious that the minimum rate be 
kept sufficiently high so as to (a) per- 
mit generous volume breaks on heavy 
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shipments and (b) promote the eco- 
nomic operation of cargo aircraft, be- 
cause of their experience that passen- 
ger planes are not easily adaptable to 
bulk shipments of varying sizes. 

Since their only source of income is 
from freight, the new carriers sought 
minimum rates based upon the fully 
allocated cost of freight carried in 
cargoplanes. They further requested 
that such rates be implemented by (1) 
allocation standards and a_ reporting 
procedure which would indicate the 
relationship between freight revenues 
and expenditutes, and (2) the enun- 
ciation by the Board of the principle 
that freight losses could not be re- 
couped through mail pay. This direct 
approach to the troublesome problem 
of the function of mail pay in the de- 
velopment of other classes of traffic ap- 
parently led one of the principal grand- 
father carriers to question whether the 
Board could employ its rate-making 
powers for the benefit of carriers which 
do not possess certificates of public 
convenience and necessity. 


CAB Opinion 


In seven months the Board issued 
orders establishing minimum rates. 
The Board's: opinion formulated the 
necessity of having a rate structure 
high enough to make the experiment 
with specialized freight carriers sig- 
nificant; rejected the added cost ap- 
proach to minimum rate making; and 
found that rates generally were below 
the full cost of carrying freight on all- 
cargo aircraft. Having determined to 
prescribe minimum rates, the Board 
enunciated a formula under which 16 
cents per ton-mile became the minimum 
rate for the first 1000 ton-miles of any 
shipment, and 13 cents per ton-mile 
became the minimum rate for ton-miles 
in excess of 1000 in any one shipment. 
Both the differential in the minimum 
rate and the ton-mile formula were 
based upon the Board’s observation that 
unit costs decline as distance and 
weight of shipment increase. It was 
conceded that the combination of the 
rates prescribed were a few cents be- 
low existing cost levels, but this was 
justified for developmental reasons and 
on the ground that the carriers pre- 
sumably would file tariff< returning 
revenues greater than the minimum 
rate. The Board also initiated a modi- 
fication procedure, modeled after early 
Interstate Commerce Commission pro- 
cedure with respect to motor carrier 
minimum rates. under which certain of 
the carriers have petitioned for leave 


- Commerce 


to file specific commodity rate. below 
the minimum rates. This procedure 
was in recognition of the necessity of 
securing the best pessible utilization 
of equipment on back hauls. By an 
order issued July 21. 1948, the Board 
permitted carriers to file rates below 
the minimum on seven commodity 
groups, to be applicable in eastbound 
and northbound directions only, and 
ordered an investigation of the rates 
approved and all other proposed sub- 
minimum commodity rates. 

The delay in the development of a 
specialized air freight industry, result- 
ing from a cautious operation of the 
administrative process, has given the 
grandfather carriers an opportunity to 
demonstrate their capacity and willing- 
ness to haul freight. The larger of the 
established carriers have hired addi 
tional cargo personnel, instituted adver- 
tising and sales campaigns, purchased 
surplus Government cargoplanes, and 
converted a considerable number of 
their four-engined passenger planes in- 
to freight planes as new passenger 
equipment has become available. Al- 
though they have continually argued 
that specialized freight carriers are un- 
necessary because of the tremendous 
unused capacity available in passenger 
planes, the action of management ap- 
pears to demonstrate the conclusion 
that volume freight cannot be carried 
in passenger planes. 


Air Cargo, Inc. 


The grandfather carriers also have 
turned their attention to the problem of 
handling cargo on the ground. In Feb- 
ruary, 1947, the airlines reactivated Air 
Cargo, Inc., a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of their trade association, the Air 
Transport Association of America, to 
handle pickup and delivery; prior to 
the war its function was to carry on re- 
search in air property transportation. 
This organization now has its own per- 
sonnel serving the terminal areas of a 
limited number of airports, but con- 
tracts with independent truckers for 
pickup and delivery have been ex- 
tended to cover approximately 100 air- 
ports. 

By what criteria can the Board’s ac- 
tion in the foregoing proceedings be 
measured? The subjective desires of 
air carriers themselves provide one 
test and, in the setting of contemporary 
Washington, it is easier for the jour- 
nalists than the public servant to make 
light of it. Because the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has been regulating a 
single industry with a minimum of con- 
flicting viewpoints, the agency is pecu- 
liarly susceptible to suggestions of man- 
agement. In the present matters, how- 
ever, the younger portion of the indus- 
try has been in deep-rooted disagree- 
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ment with the older, thus leaving the 
Board without benefit of unified in- 
dustry guidance. 

Another standard by which agency 
action may be measured are the de- 
cisions and dicta of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and the opinions of 
courts reviewing these decisions. Be- 
cause certain of the phrases in’ the 
Civil Aeronautics Act are similar to 
those in the Interstate Commerce and 
Transportation Acts, it is understand- 
able that participants have seized upon 
hoary words from remotely analogous 
cases to buttress their particular posi- 
tions. Too frequently the Commission 
and, in turn, the courts have been neces- 
sarily more concerned with rationaliz- 
ing the past than in planning the fu- 
ture. If this were the approach which 
the Congress desired, it might well have 
continued the Commission's responsi- 
bility over aeronautics in enacting the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 


11 Years Ago 


But neither the Congress nor the in- 
dustry, and in the last analysis not 
even the President, urged this course 
of action. In 1938 the air transporta- 
tion industry was a struggling infant; 
a great future was predicted for com- 
mercial aviation, but at that time the 
industry was characterized by a chaotic 
financia] condition. In contrast to the 
legislative setting surrounding the en- 
actment of other transportation legis- 
lation, the air transport industry urged 
upon Congress the necessity of creat- 
ing an independent agency, free from 
possible -urface carrier influences. 
which could be endowed with broad 
affirmative powers to use regulation as 
a means of developing, pronveting and 
encouraging this new industry. The 
granted powers are sufficient to per- 
mit the agency to take the leadership in 
creating rate structures and different 
classifications of carriers either for ex- 
perimental purposes or for the purpose 
of insuring the long-range stability of 
the industry. This dynamic approach 
to regulation was written into Section 2 
of the Act, which requires the Board 
to consider these objectives as being in 
the pubfic interest and in accordance 
with the publie convenience and ne- 
cessity: 

“(a) the encouragement and develop- 
ment ef an air transportation system prop- 
erly adapted to the present and future 
needs of the foreign and domestic com- 
merce of the United States, of the Postal 
Service, and of the national defense: (b) 
the regulation of air transportation in such 
manner as to recognize and preserve the 
inherent advantages of . . . and foster 
sound economic conditions in, such trans- 
portation . . . ; (e) the promotion of 
adequate, economical, and efhcient service 
by air carriers at reasonable charges, with- 
out... unfair or destructive competi- 


tive practices; (d) competition to the ex- 
tent necessary to assure the sound develop- 
ment of an air transportation system . . .; 
(e) the regulation of air commerce in such 
manner as to best promote its development 
and safety: and (f) the encouragement 
and development of civil aeronautics.” 
(Emphasis supplied.) 

These passages from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, which Congress directed 
the Board to employ in carrying out 
its activities, are distinctive in the field 
of transportation legislation. No such 
declaration to promote a single type 
of transportation, without consideration 
of the development of competing types 
of transportation, is contained in other 
legislation. Indeed, it was not until the 
enactment of the Transportation Act of 
1940 that Congress even set forth a 
policy of “developing, coordinating, and 
preserving a national transportation 
system by water, highway, and rail, as 
well as other means . . . and this be- 
lated effort apparent has had little 
effect upon the activities of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in connec- 
tion with these latter means of trans- 
port. Moreover, it is significant that 
the Congress did not refer to air trans- 
portation in the policy passages of the 
Transportation Act of 1940, indicating 
that the promotional directive of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 was to 
continue as national policy. Mere refer- 
ence to air transportation would have 
been an idle gesture in any event, inas- 
much as Congress has preferred to con- 
fide exclusive jurisdiction over this field 
in a body completely independent of 
the Commission. 


To Police, Not Create 


This is not accidental for, unlike the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, the interest 
groups responsible for other transpor- 
tation regulation were interested in an 
agency which would police rather than 
create. Congressional intention with 
respect to aviation was made quite 
forceful by Section 406 of the Act, 
wherein the amount of mail subsidy 
awarded is dependent upon the need 
of each carrier to “maintain and con- 
tinue the development of air transpor- 
tation to the extent required for the 
commerce of the United States, the 
Postal Service, and the national de- 
fense.” Ever since the enactment of the 
statute, Congress has continuously 
made funds available for its imple- 
mentation. 

Quite apart from transportation, the 
promotional policy of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act is all the more unique 
when compared with numerous other 
regulatory measures. Federal statutes 
enacted prior to the Roosevelt period 
were mainly corrective or curative in 
nature. With a few exceptions, the 


same can be said of the social and eco- 
nomic legislation of the depression and 
New Deal, which sought to resuscitate 
the national economy or to balance 
economic pressures where one interest 
had become dominant over another, to 
piotect a particular industry or con- 
serve natural resources, or simply to 
provide relief or security. Even the 
most positive of the wartime statutes, 
the Emergency Price Control Act and 
the Stabilization Act were not designed 
to disturb the status quo or to create 
new economic patterns and_ relation- 
ships. 

There have been but few times in our 
history when creative power has been 
delegated to administrative agencies, 
the best recent example being the 
Atomic Energy Control Act of 1946, 
Under such statutes tremendous pow- 
ers were given to the particular agen- 
cies involved to create, promote. and 
develop particular spheres of our na- 
tional life. In all of these instances it 
was assumed and intended that regu- 
latory power would be employed as a 
means to attaining these goals, and not 
as tools for policing and supervising 
to maintain the status quo. 


Tremendous Responsibility 


The promotional and developmental 
concept and language of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act place it in the same cate- 
gory with acts designed to produce 
new national wealth. An agency en- 
dowed with such powers has tremen- 
dous responsibilities to the nation, 
which responsibilities cannot be ful- 
filled without the employment of posi- 
tive creative imagination in the face 
of retarding influences of entrenched 
economic interests. Such interests have 
no greater claim on the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board than do private utilities on 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards on the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, or the principal subcontrac- 
tors on the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Thus, it is by similar standards 
of national responsibility that the ac- 
tions of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
must be judged. 

The Board’s reaction to the related 
freight problems has not, in our opin- 
ion, measured up to the potentialities 
and responsibilities outlined above. 
Largely because of the acumen of im- 
aginative businessmen, the freight car- 
riers are making new strides without 
the help of the Board. However, even 
the most enterprising of them can go 
only so far without the Board’s approval 
and support. This poses the question 
whether the freight industry is so con- 
stituted that the creative employment 
of promotional and regulatory tools by 
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the Board can assure its sound de- 
velopment. 

In our opinion the ability of the air 

freight industry to develop with stabil- 
ity turns upon the early acquisition of 
certificates of public convenience and 
necessity under Section 401 of the Act. 
Although the principal freight carriers 
filed applications as early as the Spring 
of 1946, the Board has not yet reached 
a decision as to which, if any, such 
carriers should be given certificates. If 
wo Board takes three months to con- 
sider the issues subsequent to argu- 
ment in the Air Freight Certificate Case 
(which is not an unreasonable time), it 
will have taken two-and-one-half years 
to~afford “due process.” This delay. 
however justifiable, has worked hard- 
ship on the industry. 

The dynamics of the Air Age do not 
permit the luxury of such aloofness. 
By 1945 the potentialities of air freight 
had become apparent. Since that time 
numerous direct and indirect carriers, 
whose operations may have been in the 
public interest, have been forced out 
of existence by reason of inability to 
raise capital or to withstand competi- 
tive rate cutting. This has been the 
case in spite of the Board’s order tem- 
porarily permitting direct common car- 
rier operations without a certificate. 
Thus the factor of time already has lim- 
ited the number of candidates for di- 
rect freight carrier certificates to those 
with resources outside freight revenues. 
Further delays may eliminate even 

these and leave the field exclusively to 
the grandfather carriers. 


Freight Forwarder Case 


For similar reasons the development 
of the industry has been dependent 
upon early legalization of freight for- 
warders, and in the recent decision in 
the Air Freight Forwarder Case, the 
Board finally reached this result. In 
this decision the Board followed sub 
stantially the recommendations of the 
examiner by authorizing a five-year ex- 
emption period for most of the for- 
warder applicants. Before the exemp- 
tion period expires the Board will be in 
a position to assess the contribution 
which the forwarders can make to the 
growth of the industry and will be able 
to base its subsequent actions on more 
empirical information. Although this 
decision may have come too late to 
prevent the elimination of some of the 
direct carriers, it is fortunate that after 
three tries the Board has decided not 
to spurn the possible contribution of an 
energetic group whose livelihood de- 
pends upon the development of the 
industry. 


In our opinion the most effective im- 


petus that the Board can give to the 
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development of the air freight industry 
is to issue permanent certificates to the 
best qualified of the direct carriers 
without undue delay. Even if this 
should mean the certification ef but a 
few carriers, the ghost will be layed 
that the existing grandfather carriers. 
by the accident of their early birth, 
will be permitted to preempt forever 
all air transportation. 

With respect to carriers whose abil- 
ity to meet the standards of Section 
41 (d) is in doubt, decision could be 
deferred and the exemption order ex- 
tended. However, for the certification 
decision to be effective the Board should 
reject the examiners’ recommendation 
that the certificates issued be limited 
to three years’ duration. Only unlim- 
ited certificates will lend the stability 
to attract investment of sufficient mag- 
nitude, discourage rate cutting, make 
possible the sound projection of oper- 
ations, and assure employees that the 
industry will furnish long-time careers. 
The prospect that the freight carriers 
may have to reprove their case three 
years hence in the face of opposition 
from the grandfather carriers invites 
the very type of rate reductions which 
the Board’s order in the Rate Investi- 
gation was designed to prevent. It is 
obvious that the establishment of tem- 
porarily uncompensatory rate struc- 
tures, from which it might be difficult 
to escape, is of only secondary concern 
where the long-time rewards of indus- 
try domination are so great. 


Area Concept 


The certificates issued to freight ear- 
riers should recognize the “area con- 
cept” which permits the flexibility 
necessary to develop new types of trafhx 
and new freight markets. The certifi- 
cates should limit the traffic of the spe 
cialized carriers to freight and express, 
should reflect the long-haul pattern of 
operations, and should recognize the 
route patterns based on long-haul oper- 
ations between heavy freight traffic gen- 
erating points -metropolitan areas 
forged during the period of the exemp- 
tion order, rather than the academic 
proposals of the carriers set out in 
their applications and discussed by the 
examiners. Most importantly, the cer- 
tificates to be issued should not attempt 
to mold the freight industry in the 
image of the passenger-mail service. 
with the latter’s emphasis upon servic- 
ing numerous en route communities. At 
least in this stage of air transportation 
forwarders and the motor truck indus- 
try are able to complement the activ- 
ities of air freight carriers by acting 
as feeders and distributors of traffic to 
and from the larger metropolitan areas. 

Concluded Next Issue 


PAA-AOA Deal Waits on CAB 


The rumor of the merger of Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways and American Overseas 
Airlines, reported in last month’s issue of 
Ain TRANsPoRTATION, bore fruit a couple 
of days after presstime with the formal aa- 
nouncement by Juan Trippe, PAA presi- 
dent, that AOA had agreed to sell out to 
his company in exchange for Pan Am stock. 

The deal is not expected to have smooth 
going. Even though Civil Aeronautice 
Board officials have been mum on the sub- 
ject, the matter of “adequate competition” 
is sure to be raised. (Approval of the mer- 
ger would leave only TWA as Pan Am's 
North Atlantic rival.) Then, too, President 
Truman will have a say about this. Ameri- 
can Export Lines, Inc., which owns 20 per- 
cent of the AOA stock, may make a fight 
of it, and indications are that TWA will 
not be passive. 

Reasons for the sale may be summed up 
in this statement by C. R. Smith, AOA 
president: 

“The slow revival of trade and com- 
merce between the United States and 
Europe: the fact that the foreseeable vol- 
ume of business does not justify the con- 
tinuation of three competing United States 
carriers on the North Atlantic route; the 
increased subsidy which will be required 
to sustain three carriers; and the difficulty 
of securing the additional capital which 
will be required in the future.” 

The big question in many minds today is: 
Will Pan Am eventually buy one-carrier 
United States operation across the North 
Atlantic? 


CAB Sets Up New Office 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has organ- 
ized an Office of Enforcement, the chief of 
which will report directly to the Board. 
Its primary mission is to insure compliance 
with the CAB’s economic policies. Oliver 
Carter, acting chief of the Enforcement and 
Litigation Section of the Bureau of Law, 
has been named chief of the New Office of 
Enforcement. 

According to the CAB, the new office was 
required because of the increasingly impor- 
tant problems connected with economic en- 
forcement, many of which have developed 
since VJ Day. There will be continued in 
the Office of Enforcement certain functions 
heretofore performed by the Bureau of Law 
and the Bureau of Economic Regulation. 
Tt is expected that establishment of the new 
office will also facilitate operations under 
the provisions of the Administrative Pro- 
cedures Act. 


REFERENCE GUIDE 
TO PREVIOUS ISSUES 


January, 1948 .... 
July, TD .xccccee 


1947 Index. 


Minimum Commodity 
Rates. 


Domestic Air Freight 
Forwarders, 

U. S. Air Freight & 
Irregular Air Carriers. 
U. S. Certificated Airlines. 


Foreign Airlines of the 
World, 


IATA Air Cargo Agents. 
Airline Distances 
. Route Maps. 


Sepiember, 1948 .. 
Octcber, 1948 .... 


October, 1948 .... 
October, 1948 .... 


October, 1948 .... 
October, 1948 . 
October, 1948 ... 


December, 48. Domestic Air Parcel Post 
Rates 

December, 8. International Air Parcel 
Post Rates 


December, 1948. . TATA Membershi; List 

December, 1°48. Foreign Air Mail Rates. 

December, 1948..Air Cargo Insurance 
Rates. 
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AIR 


HIPPING «> - 


(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


International Cargo Rates 


(including U.S. possessions and territories) 


Air cargo rates quoted are based on prevailing tariffs, air- 
port to airport (see note). 


Shippers are warned, however, that these rates are subject 
to change 


All international rates are quoted on an airport-to-airport 
service, with the pickup and delivery charges wholly apart 


Internationa! carriers whose schedules and rates are in- 
cluded here are indicated by the letter following the airport 
symbol (see below) 


AIRPORT SYMBOLS 


LIT—Little Rock, Ark 
LAX—Los Angeles 
MEM— Memphis 
MEX— Mexico City 
MIA— Miami 
MKE—Milwaukee 
MPS— Minneapolis-St. Pau} 
UL—Montreal 
MSY—New Orleans 
LGA—New York (La Guardia 
1O0L—New York (Idlewild) 
EWR—Newark 
NLD—Nueva Laredo, Mex. 
PUK—Paducah, Ky. 
PIA—Peoria, Ill. 
PHL—Philadelphia 
PIT—Pittsburgh 
POX—Portland, Ore 
QY—Sydney, N.S. 
STL—St. Louis 
SAT—San Antonio 
HAV—Havana SFO—San Francisco 
HOT—Hot Springs, Ark. SEC—Seattle 
HOU—Houston SHV—Shreveport, La. 
HJR—Honolulu SGF—Springfield, Mo. 
IND—Indianapol:s TPA— Tampa 
JAN—Jackson, Miss HUF—Terre Haute, Ind. 


EDF — Anchorage 

BUJ —Beaumont, Tex. 
BGR—Bangor, Me. 
BOS—Boston 
BRO—Brownsville, Tex. 
BTV—Burlingtoo, Vt 
CHI—Chicago 
CLE—Cleveland 
CRP—Corpus Christi, Tex. 
CTB—Cut Bank, Mont. 
DAL—Dallas 

YIP— Detroit 
DLH—Duluth 

ELD—E! Dorado, Ark. 
ELP—E! Paso 
EVV—Evansville, Ind. 
FWA—Fort Wayne, Ind. 
FTW—Fort Worth 
GFK—Grand Forks, N. D. 
GRW—Greenwood, Miss. 
HFD—Hartford 


AIRLINE SYMBOLS 
A—American Airlines 
AF—Air France 
AO—American Overseas 
B—Braniff Internationa! Airways 
BC—British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines 
BO— British Overseas Airways Corp. 
C—Colonial Airlines 
CS—Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
EA—Expreso Aereo Interamericano 
K—KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
N—National Airlines 
NE—Northeast Airlines 
NW— Northwest Airlines 
P—Pan American World Airways and affiliates 
PH—Puilippine Air Lines 
Pi—Peruvian International Airways 
—Sabena 
SA—Swissair 
Si—Skyways International 
SW—Seaboard & Western 
$S—Scandinavian Airlines System 
T—Trans-Canada Air Lines 
TA—TACA Airways 
TC—Trans-Caribbean Air Line 
TR—Transocean Air Lines 
TW—Trans World Airline 
U—United Air Lines 
W— Western Air Lines 
NOTE: Per pound rate is based on the average package 
weighing 2 lbs. Valuation rates are due only if consignments 
are shipped with declared value. 
COMMODITY RATES: Apply to airlines. 
AO: Valuation charge is applicable only on its with 
a valuation of over $7.71 per pound. Minimum charge is as 
for 2 kilos (4.4 Ibs.). 
K: Valuation charge is only on shipments with a declared 
valuation in excess of $7.71 per |b 
P: Valuation charge is only on shipments with a declared 
valuation in excess of $7.71 per |b. 
SW: Special rates for shipments of 1,000-4,999 lbs. and 
5,000-9,999 Ibs 
T: More economical! ratesare offered for bulk cargo. Thereisa 
basic rate for cargoes 25 poundsand less, between 25 pounds and 
100 pounds, and over 100 pounds. Consult the airline direct. 
TA: No valuation charge for shipments under $5,000 valua- 
tion . . . TACA has a special rate for shipments over 500 lbs. 
P TC Cheaper ‘‘deferred” rate available. Contact airiine 
irect 
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(See Note) 
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Any Destination in 
Colombia other than 
those named herein. . 
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MKC— Kansas City, Mo TOL—Toledo, Ohio 


a * This involves onward carriage by another airline. 
LRO—Laredo DCA—Washington, D.C 
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ae LGA SI ff Gof 22, 25 MSY TA 39. 29 MW . >> a 
ae LGA TR 4 00 25 . MEX TA 39° 30 T.ThSa s I x P 6 ‘ 15] 
a HED TR | 340] 00) 25 GA P64! | is | Diy” ‘aa rae feo ak Pe 
o- } 46M 20, 20 : Gi 5 Di GAP rice Dis 
Py IDL kK face) is . arp is ri ; MIA P 6) 90, 15 | Twice I 
Pea : LAX W* 9 50Il so 20 . HOU P 1.77 15 | Diy ° MSY P 4\1.16).15 , Diy : 
eT\ 4 ; PDX We |§ 50M 80, 20 |... . BRO P |1 69 5 | Day . HOU P $1.19/.15 | Diy 
Se s SEC W* [50ll so) 20 . CRP P l172 4 De BRO P 41.16).15 | Diy 
o>) EWR TC |B 30M 90) 25 - NLD P 172 ly CRP P 6)1.17) 15 , Diy 
fit ae j 4 . 7 a | . F N 4 | ' | 
ae . 4. AP 059) 54 20 LAX P 1.99... |.15 | Diy . Nhs r Shi 'sal ae Ges 
caer, me lea. as LGA AO* 1 20) 94! 15 | TF . GA 8 eee ae | DY 
aN . LGA AO* 1 48)1.11).15 a LGA AO '129 (92115 | Diyexcept Thi] ee 
oe i nd 1.30) 98) 20 . ; LGA TR |1.00) 85] 12)! Apu ——y pa 1.30 Frequently : 
aries Ss | 27) 95. 20 « - - al oat TS > 1 88 ; 
a tog IDL SA 1411.06). | Su . tae ce ihe ei : HJR PH fm 1 26) | | 
em LGA P " 30 Ws 15 . DCA C* 127 90) 30 = LAX w* 1 80 20 iesaiey me 
ee BOS P 1 27 % 15 : IDL BO |1.29| 92] 90 | : PDX we ) 1.80) 20 RISE ‘ 
Coral LGA I 66 54 15 Diy “ IDL AF |1.29, 92) 20 SEC W ib  eeaaesges 
ae MIA P 53 38, 15 Diy . BOS AF |1.26| 90! 20 Po IDL S$ 2.01). ...) The 
1 wre pe Se ee Eat ge a8 ; ame Pa pl 31 |e 
ee LP 02) 68 15. Diy G : -- pd Bg A ! 9/126) 2 ri 
Lag BRO P| 94) 64 15 | Diy wh ee | cael 38) 10 errr ; LAX W® [MMD|1.80|.20)......... ‘ 
or shea ‘LD I 1.15 15 -.. {SFO PH (2.50/1.88|).20 | W a ” « PDX W yt 4 20 tee 
| fey CRP P 97' 65 15) Dly - HJR PH 1 79!1.96| 90 Ws. SEC we 1.88) 20 esate 
Lie LAX P /1.36 15 | Diy - LAX We |2'50/1 801 20|.°" SFO PH 1.98).20 W,Sa ; 
fee MIA K 53° 38 15 ‘ ; . PDX W® |2 501 80) 20 ; HJR PH 1.36).20 | W,Sa 
eed LGA Ce | .75| 62) wu . Z SEC W* 2 501.80! 20 . LAX W* 1.90) 20 ; 
ES DCA C* 75 » 20 Ee 9 aah Fa PDX W* 11.90) 20 
* ee 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Careo Tarires—Continued 


Destination 


Caibarien, Cuba... 
Cainta, Rizal, Phil. 


« 


Ceiro, Key pt 


- 
. 
. 


Calcutta, India 


Cali, Colombia 


Camagury, Cubs 
Campeche, Mexico 


Cannavieras, Brazi 


Cannes, France 
Canton Island 


Capis, Philipp:nes 


der 100 Lbs.) 
| Per Lb. (Over 


Per Lb. (Un- 
100 Lbs.) 


et er) 


yoo lela ake 


Calapan, Philippines 


weer y: D 
Br HKRAAnAKS 


9 UN NNHNSKKWHN HK NNN 
3 uo to Pp 


Htewwwe 
rg t 2 
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Caleary, Alb., Canada. 


Campo Grande, Braail 


eae ee meme te 


yy ee ee NF Ot ES HH NS 


Capetown, U of s. Af. 


———eo 


otot 


WWW NS ww NWNN WW tetety 


Depart 


TF sa 
Frequently 
Th 


Diy except Ww 
Twice Weekly 


7 
= 


| T.F 


TF 


| Diy 
| Diy except W 


Twice Wkly 
Twice Wkiy 
T.F Sa 
Frequently 


Diy 

Frequently 
Frequently 
Frequently 
Diy 


| Four Wkly 


Four Wkly 
Four Wkly 
Four Wkly 
Four Wkly 
Four Wkly 
Four Wkly 
Four Wkly 
Four Wkly 
Four Wkly 
Four Wkly 


Destination 


Caravellas, Brazil 


Cartagena, Colombia. . 


Cartago, Colombia. . .. 


Castel Benito, Libya 
Catacamas, Honduras 
Catania, Italy 
Cayenne, Fr. Guiana 


Cayo Mambi, Cuba 
Cebu, Philippines. . 


Chetumal, Mexico 
. 


Chiclayo, Peru 


Chungking, China 


Cienaga, Colombia. . 
. 


Cienfuegos, Cuba 
©. del Carmen, Mexico 
. 


Ciudad Trujillo, D. R.. 


Cochabamba, Bolivia 


Colombia. Any Desti- 
nation other than 
those named herein 


Per Lb. (Over 


| 100 Lbs.) 


der 100 Lbs.) 


Per Lb. (Un- 


Caracas, Venezuela (See 
1 


Besse 


{\B 
Casablanca, Fr.Moroceo} | u } 


Bases 


nmunmnwy 
Resse 


2 


a 
© 


wrewew 
$223 


Christiansands, Norway. LG 
: if 


Ciudad Victoria, Mexico 
y B 


Destination 


Colombia (cont'd) 


‘I] Colombo, Ceylon 


Concepcion, Bolivia 


See060000%8% ya & a 


Coro, Venezuela . 


Corumba, Brazil 


Costermansville, 
Belgian Congo 
Cotabato, Philippines 


Cristobal, Canal Zone 


Ss teene 


Curityba, Brazil. . 


Daet, Philippines 


Damascus, Syria. . 


Zee 


Copenhagen, Denmark 


yyy LL tl elkelelen 


Cordoba, Argentina..... ; 
~ M 


= Se ee ee 
———e 


= 


Cordova, Alaska ...... 


—S— oe ee eee 


where—wnw 


were =e 
: > D 


« 
Dakar, Senegal, F. W. Afr 
= B 


cers eT) 


Diy except W 
Suh WS 
y 


Su,T, 


| Su,T'Th,Sa 


Su,T, 
Dly except T 


| Dly except T 


Diy 
Diy 


Diy except T 
W,Sa 


W,Sa 


M,Th 

M,Th 

Diy 

Thrice Weekly 
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at Se ia ae Lea a ee! ae i i. eae a a ae Es Cra em roar: 5) Fm eo, 
4 
| RATES | RATES | RATES : 
: | (SeeNote) | | (See Note) } (See Note) | 
cy — | See ea a eel ; 
Airport | | Airport Airport -29GS | | 
bs — and ] — and Depart a and (5 3.6_| Deoart 
; Airline 4 Airline +4 Airline =S TSS | 
é ae aes 48 43 ae 
-= | 3 2 
é és zs 28 es 
; —— MIA P| _.15) 11,15 | Diy PY Guaria) HOU P 1.28)... 15) Dly ; 
“SFO PH |g. 50/1.88 20 | WSs 3A Pil ...| 18 | Su,T.W.F,Sa * BRO P /1.20....| -15) Dly 
; “ HJR PH [f.791.26 20) WSa 2 MIA Pit. 15 | Su,T,W,F.Sa . CRP PP 1.23)....| -15) Dly 
: . LAX W* [501 80, 20 3 MSY P 1 15 | Su.M,W,Th,F “ NLD P On i | See ; 
| LGA AO* PPS 34 15 ° HOU P it 15 | Su,T,Th * LAX P 15) Dly : 
* LGA Sl 83.1 35.25 " BRO Po} »..| 15 | Su.M,W,Th, ..... {LGA A0° 1.79) 15 | Diy : 
. " IDL § 62/1.12 . CRP P_ {1.76)..../.15 | Su,T,Th * LGA BO 1.79) .20, Th ; 
“ LGA TR |gs21 30.15 . NLD P |1.76 15 es. MIA P 95) .15| Sa 
: ‘ HFD TR (M421 30 .15 - LAX P |2.03 15 | Su,T,W,Th,Sa . MSY P 1.06.15) F a 
* . IDL SW [461.16 .20 sal es =O IA PP 47) 32.15 | Diy HOU P 1.09) .15 F 
E . ILGA C* 60,1 10 30 ° MSY P -95|....|.15 | Dly BRO P 1.06) .15) F 7 
. DCA C* 60)1 10 30 ° HOU P 1.13 15 | Diy CRP P 43)1.07| .15| F ‘ 
a . LGA BO |fM62\1 12, 20 | . BRO P |1.05 15 | Diy NLD P peed i eee . 
: . IDL AF [62\t 12 20 . CRP PP 1.08 15 | Diy LAX P 551.16) 15] F - 
Fi ° BOS AF 591.10 20 be NLD P 1.07}.. 15 ie re LGA AO 23); 86) .15| Su,T 
iy IDL K 621.12 .15 | Dly ° LAX P_ {1.32 15 | Diy LGA SI 40| .90) 25) Frequently 
. LGA TW [62\1.12|.20 | Dly $ |LGA C* 55, 40, 30 tt IDL § 23) 86 | Th 
% DCA TW 64/1.15).20 M,Sa = DCA C* 55) 40, 30 LGA TR 00) 75.124) ; oe : 
. BOS TW [B.59\/1.10 20) F : EWR TC | .45) .35)....| Frequently HFD TR (§ 00, 75) 124)...... : 
. PHL TW ff 631.14).20 | M,Sa es «= MIA OP 64) 43) 15 | Diy LGA C® (9.20) .86).30 |............. 
. CHI TW [681 .19).20 | Sa 3 |MSY P_ 1.03 15 | Diy DCA C* 20, 86.30 | : 
e YIP TW 66\1.17,.20 | Sa se ‘HOU P 114 15 | Diy LGA BO 23) .86).20 
; ° IDL SA 62)1.12)....| Su . BRO P_ |1.06) 15 Diy IDL Ss 23) 86) .20 
‘ EWR TC [.37)1.00 Frequently . CRP P 1.09]....| 15 | Diy IDL AF [ff 23) .86).20 | 
es... SFO Pu 60/1 98 20 | WSa - NLD P1607 | 15 scanaven BOS AF 20) .83,.20 | Dly ” 
. HJR PH 1 36).20 | W,Sa . LAX P 1.33)....| 15 | Dly IDL K 23) .86).15 | Diy s¢ 
LAX W* 1.90|.20]..... : S AF 1 52)1.14) 20 ake EWR TC G0) .78).25 |........0000- a 
| PDX W* 1.90}.20]..... aa 4 AO* 1 681 33) 15) T.F Sa Ee PY 89.15 | Diy : 
SEC Ww Ce ee IL AF (1 55\1.16) 20 | Div SY P 11) .15 | Diy 4 
. EWR TC 1.00 25 | pees LGA AO*1 52)1.14) 15 | Dly . HOU P 14) .15 | Dly . 
ft LGA P 1.98 15 f | a } ee ; . BRO P 12|.15 | Diy : 
* Bos P 95 15 | LGA AO® 1 My) 21) 15 | T.FSa ° CRP P 13) .15 | Diy « 
« PDX P 2 44,.15 | . LGA P f 62.15 | Diy . \NLD P _ ES : 
. SEC P 2 44).15 |.. . MIA P 55).15 | Diy . LAX P| 24.15 | Diy 
. SFO P 2.44.15 . MSY Pi! 76).15 | Diy es SEC OP 60) .22).15 | Diy ae 
. LAX P 24415 | 4 HOU P 1 81.15 | Dly PF UGA Ce | .68| .50).20]............ : 
IDL K 98 15 a ‘s BRO P 1 77| 15 | Diy 4 DCA C® | .68| .50).30]............. ; 
. LGA BO 1.98, 20 - CRP P il 79\ 15 | Diy . LGA P| .70\ .57| 15 | Diy an 
. LGA C* 1.71) .30 . INLD P jt 15 are . MIA P -48| .35).15 | Dly = 
. DCA C* 1.71.30 . LAX P |! 15 | Diy . MSY P 'g4| .58|.15 | Diy : 
3 IDL AF 1.98 20 PY MIA P 16|.15 | Dly « HOU P 93) .63).15 | Diy Bs 
4 BOS AF 1.95 .15 SFO PH 1.98; 29 | W.Se : BRO P| .85| .59/.15 Diy 
. LGA AO* 195 15 . HJR PH 36, 20 | W,Sa . CRP P| 88} 60).15) Diy . 
° LGA SI b 1.95.25 . LAX W®* 90 20 eReaeoen . NLD P a ED Res _ 7 
« LGA TR 1 78|.25 ¢ PDX W* 1 90.20 raiieean ni LAX P |—.30)....).15 | Dly Salt 
. LAX W* to ee . SEC W* 1.90) 20  ........MIA P 36|....|.15 | Su,W 
3 PDX W° 2 35) 20 |.. sae MIA P 15 | M.W.F . MSY P 48 15 MF Ly 
. skC Ww 235 20 5 MSY P 43 15 M,W.F . HOU P 58 15 | M,F wee 
. EWR TC 1 80.25 HOU P 63 15 Su,T,Th . BRO P 50 15 | MF : 
| ml LGA T ai 2! Diy BRO P 55\....|.15 | Su,T,Th ° CRP P 53 15 | M,F 
MIA P oi 646 15 | Diy CRP P 58}..../.15 | Su,T,Th . NLD P 51) | ES ; 
° MSY P 69, 54.15 | Diy 2 LAX P 93 15 | M,W,Sa . LAX P 69 15 | Su,Th Fi 
. HOU P 72| 56 15 | Diy a. ..-.:+. eee = 9 67) 15 | Diy : 
. BRO P 72| 56 15 | Diy 7 MSY P 98, .75).15 | Diy IDL § 50/1 65 Th 7 
3 CRP P 72| 56, 15 Diy . HOU P 1.01, .77).15 | Dly SFO PH 60/1.98,.20 | W,Sa : 
. NLD P 99 15 - BRO P 1.01! .77).15 | Diy 2 HJR PH 89 1.36).20 | W,Sa ‘ : 
. LAX P 1.05) 80.15 . CRP P jt 01) 77).15 | Dly . LAX W® |B.60|1.90).20 |...........6- ¥ 
e LGA SI 69 «55.10 “i NLD P 611 15 andes s PDX W* 60} 1.90) .20 |.......eeeeee ce, 
- MIA sl 61 46 (10 “ LAX P 1.341 01).15 | Diy - SEC W° 1B .60)1.90].20 |..........00- 
: EWR TC 1.16 1.05 a AO* 1 321.00) 15 | T,F,Sa es = MAP 41 31).15 | Diy ie. 
MIA P 12) 09 15 L kK 1.19) .83| 15 | Diy « MSY P 49) 39.15 | Dly 
P| MIA P 39 15, Diy fF CHI NW* 2.91.2 17|.15 | Four Wkly . HOU P §2| .41/.15 | Dly 2 
° MSY P 35 15 | Diy : CLE NW* 2.942.21).15 | Four Wkly ° BRO P 52) 41.15 | Diy _ 
. HOU P 57 15 Diy . YIP NW*2.93/2 21.15 | Four Wkly . CRP P 52) 41.15 | Diy ; 
. BRO P 49 15 | Diy sd LAX NW*2.75|2 05 15 | Four Wkly . NLD P eS 
: CRP P 52 15 Diy : MKE NW* 2.91.2 17.15 Four Wkly ° LAX P 85 65.15 | Diy i 
: NLD P_ \1.63}.. 15 aaa : MPS NW* 2.892.16.15 | Four Wkly Cucuta, Colombia MIA P 60 41 15 | Dly P 
ad LAX P 89 15 Diy . LGA NW*)2 982.22,.15 | Four Wkly 4 MSY P j1.12 15 | Diy - 
ss GA P15 15 | T.F,Sa =: SFO NW*2 752.05 .15 | Pour Wkly . HOU P_ /1.28 15 | Diy 
"5 MIA P 148 15 | Su,W,Sa ° PIT NW#,2 952.2215 Four Wkly e iBRO P |1.20 |.15 | Diy 
a MSY PP 161 15 M,Th,F = PDX NW* 2.75/2.05,.15 | Four Wkly . ICRP P |1.23 15 | Diy — 
. HOU Ps 168 15 | M.Th,F “ SEC NW*2 75/2 05 .15 | Four Wkly . NLD P_ |1.24|....|.15 |...-.--eeeee- 4 
: BRO P_ 1.60 15 | M,Th,F 2 DCA NW 2.96/2 22).15 | Four Wkly - LAX P {1.49 15 | Diy : 
- CRP P1683 15 | M,Th,F Po MIA P 47| .32|.15 | Diy Cuenca, Ecuador. . MIA P 78| .58,.15 | Su.M,W,F : 
. NLD P_ 1.63)....|.15 | paces MSY P 95 15 | Diy . MSY P ‘86! .66|.15 | Su,T,Th,Sa i" 
bd LAX P 15 15 | Su,W,Th : HOU P (1.13 15 | Diy : HOU P 89) .68|.15 | Su,T,Th,Sa r 
fC LGA P 62 15 | Th,Sa . BRO P 105 15 | Diy x BRO P 89) 68 .15 P| ‘ 
> MIA P 33 15 | Sa . CRP P_ |1.08, 15 | Dly . CRP P 89, 68.15 
. MSY P 56 15 | Th s NLD P {1.07!....).15 . NLD P 1.12 15 |.. cane 
“5 HOU P 77 15 | Th : LAX P_ /|1.32 15 | Diy . LAX P 1.22, .92).15 | M,W,F,Sa 
. BRO P 49 15 | Th MIA P 13, 10,15 | Diy Curacao, N.W.I........ LGA P 59| .50).15 | Dly 
. CRP P 72 15 | Th MIA P 43 15 | Diy . MIA P 42) 31) .15 | Diy : 
. NLD P 72 15 |.. bem MSY P 4i}..../.15 | Diy . MSY P| .93)....|.15 | Dly 
: LAX P ge 15 | Sa . HOU P 52 15 | Diy . HOU P_ |1.02| .68).15 | Dly 
. LGA AO® 927 99 15 | Diy . BRO P 44 15 | Diy =f BRO P 94) 64) 15 | Diy 
IDL AF ff 23, .89 20 | Diy . CRP P 47 15 | Diy CRP P 97| .65).15 | Diy 
BOS AF [f-20 .87 20 | Dly _ LAX P 85 15 Diy NLD P_(1.10)....|-79 | peehiee 
LAX P 3611 02 1%,| Su.W.F AP 44) 3915 | Diy LAX P 1.33] 15 | Diy 
~ SFO P 361 02) 1) Su.W,F sa MIA P 17) 15.15 | Dly MIA K 42, 31.15 Diy 
« PDX P 36,1 02) 1 . MIA K 31} 23).15 | T.F EWR TC | 65) 50 Frequently 
* SEC P 361 02).1 EWR TC | 45) 35 Frequently me a i 15 Su.1,W 
“ CH ANW 21?  _ ee. P 28 10 | Diy - MIA P 6)... | 15 
15 CLE NW* M691 96) J RO P 20 10 | Diy . MSY P H... 1.15 ; 
. YIP NW* 681 96 . CRP P 23 10 Diy s HOU P 8 1.15 : 
LAX NW* [50 1.80 s DAL B 30!.... .10 | Dly . BRO P BI... | .18 a 
MKE NW* 66 1 92 : FTW B | 30 10 | Diy . CRP P 8)... .|-15 : 
: MPS NW*— 641 91 ° SAT B 23 10 | Diy . NLD P 9 15 
; LGA NW*— 731.97 ‘ LRD B | 16 10 | Diy “ LAX P 6). | 15 | | 
. PDX NW*fB 50 1 80 MIA P19, 89 15) MWS ES... SFO PH |.60)1 98) 20 . 
“ PIT NW*—70 1 97 . MSY P— 1.35)1.01) 15 | Su,T,F « HJR PH [fx9/1 36.20 i 
. SFO NW*§ 501 80 = HOU P 1.411 05,.15 | Su,T,F = LAX W* 60)1.90) 20 oeeeee 
- SEC NW*i 50 1.80 “ BRO P 1361.02 15 | Su,T.F of PDX W* 601.90) 20 aw 
DCA NW*E§ 71 1.80 Four Wkly a CRP P (1.381 04.15 | Su,T,F sc We Bi 601 90) 20 a 7 
Tt«i‘i‘COérR RN | T.F.Sa - NLD P_ 136 15 : GA P 681.2115 
fees. .....SFO PH 60 9 98) 20 | Wiss =i LAX P 1.511.138 15 | M,Th.Sa OS P 651.19 15 
. HJR Pi — Sof 3e! go | WSs . LGA AO® BPIS't 63) 15 
“ LAX W® 60 1 90 I ; . IDL AF 68/1.21| 20 
« \PDX W°* 601.90 Fo z 3 MIA P 72, 49 15 Diy . BOS AF (1651.19 20 mm 
. SEC Ws M601 90. 20 ; . MSY PP bts 15. Div Ts inGa P_.1e2it 12) 15) 
ee 
pg ata | a. ogee aca Se 
"ns cf fe” a aay oo” ee rs ies? See. 


INTERNATIONAL Carco TaBLEs—Continued 
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RATES | | RATES 
(See Note) 


| 


| der 100 Lbs.) | 
Per Lb. (Over 


Airport ; } 
Destination and Destination and 


and 
Airline Airline | Airline 
' 


Damascus (cont'd ; 5 5|\TS Fortaleza (cont'd 4 J M... y Guayaquil (cont'd) 
. 


. Frankfort-am-Main, 
: Frequently Germany 
Dansalan, Philippines W\Sa ° 
W\Sa J 
Frequently 


Dar-es-Salaam, 
Tangan yika 


fteeeseorsneon 


Dly except W 
WF 


Darwin, Australia. Gs 3 2 M,Th,F,Sa 5 DL K 5 | Su,T,Th pate: 
Davao, Philippines oF’ L | Wa . 4 s ciure . Frequently 
« I : | W,Sa Galena, Alaska ........ |SE' 2.15 Diy i AS 64.10 | Frequently 
oa Gander, N. F. G 5 | Dly Guernsey, Channe: 
. , ; | Diy lls., U.K 


tr 


° J | Dly Guinan, Philippines 
David, Panama I 5) 3: Dly § 3 on>.| om ° 
3 Frequently = 


Diy 
Six Weekly 


SSSSSz 


« 
Hagonoy, Philippines 


~ 
2 


Deauville, France DL s 22 T 4G! y | Sal 2 Y ed 
De! Monte, Philippines - 


Diy except M 
Diy 


Ses 


Twice Wkly 


« 

Haifa. Israel. ...... 

x = ., Frequent y 
Yiy 


“ »DX W Q [abo IP TW Th.Sa Halifax, N.S... 
. SEC W 4 ’ Hamburg, Germany 
Delhi, India * : 


1 


T,F,Sa 
Frequently 
Frequently 
Th 


—_ 
wre 
SRS: 


== SSW KH SSS HK BSL 
rd 


ly 
| Diy except W se 
Gao, Fr. W. Africa. . . Th 


Geneva, Switzerland TFS 
= Frequently 
Th 


————w 


Su | g Su,T,Th, F.Sa 
2 L §s 32, 92 20 | M,W,F 
. IDL K 2 9 15 M.W,F 
Hamilton, Bermuda. . . 
Dly except W}] Hankow, China . 


Bn 


IDL K 3 15 | Th 
Dharhaa, Saudi Arabis. 4 Frequently 
G 


Peeeeeee & 


| Diy 
4 M,W,Th 
uM, W, | 
eae Four Wkly 
Four Wkly 
Four Wkly 
5 | Four Wkly 
| Diy 


> 


. ‘ - Ww ‘ M, 

Dipolog, Philippines SF y 98 3 s } 4 2 : Ss - [ } 
= t 91 36 8 7 5| .9 5 Hargzisa, Br. Somaliland LGA ‘ 

° XW : ; - LGA 


we 


2 
822 
$2\2 
641 
80 2 
2 78)2 
2.87|2 
2641 
842 
64.1 
1 

2 

1 

1 


~ 


Georgetown, Br. Guiana. y 3 i ; ; Haugesund, Norway LG 
” SE ‘ eeeedea MIA F 7 y ™ I 
Douala, Fr. W. Africa } . AF (2.58: 9) .2 ’ ’ Havana. Cuba... ... 

- 44 : if « 
Dublin, Eire 


7 IDL ; ; 65 Frequently 
Dumaguete, Philippines SF 26 “ vs GA § . : Frequently 
= HJ 3 Gibraltar, Gibraltar GA } 5 .15 | Div 


. i ilasgow, Scotland 


. 
. 
East London 
U. of So. Africa 
Edmonton, Alberta, Can 
Eindhoven, Netherlands is 
e ) 


EA Adem, Libya... 
Elizabethville, Dly except M 


igian Congo. .. GA ! p I 4 y 7 “ Frequently 
: $s : rT Gothenburg, Sweden 


Frequently 


M.Th,Sa_ 
Diy 


Enschede, Netherlands ; : VFS 

Esmeraldas, Ecuador N F 78 Su, « 
Groningen, Netherlands 
Guadalajara, Mexico 


Fairbanks, Alaska 
Florianopolis, Brazi! 


Guantanamo, Cuba MI: § Twice Dly 
Guatemala City, Gua Diy 

= Twice Diy 
Diy 


—TUT?TeCPRCCCCE CL ULUOR CER ee 


Twice Diy 
Fort de France, Mart'que Twice Dly 


Ft. Trinquiet, Fr. W. Af 


=m 


ey rer td 


$3 


j He'sinki, Fin'and . 
Fortaleza (Ceara) Brazil L } 4 ¢ g . 
* M - 1E 2 Sa Hermosillo, Mexico 


. Guayaqu'!, Ecuador M TA P a) Holguin, Cuba 
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aoe a a = 42 Se aoe : | GS Wee per Oe (4, area - os rd aed . ie 
ine. 9 ; _ —_ o cmeanens - 
ep _— TT 
re 
rag eo 
ie | RATES | 
re (See Note) | =e 
a) | as rt 2. & 
ad Destination a 33 So s cali 
cB we aa ee $855 ae 
es aes e+ S22 sa 2 
ef ee | a eS: 
va MSY P 84 65.15 | Diy = 
a HOU P 87 67 15 | Diy 
; ; BRO P| 87) 67.15 | Diy 
Be 7 + é . NLD P 52 5 . CRP P| .87| .67).15 | Diy 
ie ; = : e 4X | 72 5D : NLD P 1.10 15 : 
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Honda, Colombia 
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Honolulu, T. H.... 


{guassu Falls, Brazil 


lloilo, Philippines 


Iele of Man, U. K. 
Istanbul, Turkey 


“ 
Iwakuni, Japan. .... 
Ixtepec, Mexico 

* 

. 

. 


Jersey, Channe Ils.,U.K. | GA 


Jerusalem, Palestine. . . 


Jibuti, Fr. Somaliland 
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5 | Four Wkly 
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Dly except F 
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Dly except Sa 
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Destination 


Johannesburg (cont'd) 


Jolo, Philippines 


Juneau, Alaska........ 
Kamaran Isl., Eritrea. . 


Kano, Nigeria, B.W.A.. 


Karachi, Pakistan 
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Karlstad, Sweden. . 


Ketchikan, Alaska 


Khartoum, Anglo- 
Egypt, Sudan.... . 


Kindu, Belg. Congo 
Kingston, Jamaica. . 


Kisumu, Kenya, B.E.A..| F 


Kodiak, Alaska. . 


.-.. 4. | SEC 
Koronadal, Buayan, Phil = 


~ 
+ 


Kosice, Czechoslovakia 
Koweit, Koweit .. . 
Kristiansand, Norway. 


Kunming, China. . 


La Ceiba, Honduras 


Lagos, Nigeria...... 
La Guaira, Venezuela 
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15 | T,Th,Sa . 
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RATES | rates! RATES | 
(See Note) | a } (See Note) | 
Airport |2gG 8 | Airport Auport 2 @/8 
a and (555. Depart — and Depart i and 535 Depart 
Airline \sg ~3 Airline Ss Airline 22 —s'83 | 
33/33 ae S255 4s 
sez | i, E588 E5 
a a SEC P| .60| .23 ......- | es §=|IDL SA rs a NLD 1.11! 
|MIA P 64.43 Dly . IDL 8 ..| Su,T,Th . CRP 93, .63).15 | Diy 
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E = 3A PP 2 | 2) eae . SEC W* \BUJ 57| .44).15 : 
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PDXP [2 8.15 LGA AO® |2.14)1.60 YIP | 59 .46).15 
SEC P (2 8| 1 * LGA BO |2.10/1.58 ELD 58 45.15 
LAX P 2 || TCR AO® |1.99 1.48 |EVV 57, .44).15 
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* LAX P |1.82 15 |W IGA BO |1.84)1 LGA AO® | 411.1 15 ‘ 
— IDL AF {1.841 LGA SE |1.20, .78).25 
IDL K 50/1.88..15 Su, T,F BOS AF 1&1 IDL SS 1.41106 ‘ 
° LGA P 501.85 20 | M,Th IGA P 66 LGA TR 115 70 10 j 
. BOS P 471.86 20 | M,Th * MIA P 47 HFDTR 1.15 70101 *, 
* LGA BO §[.501 88 20 | Su,T,F . MSY P 89 LGA C* 99 ey. 4 
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RATES 
(See Note) 
Airport Airport 

and 


inati and 
aeaene Airline cael ae Airline 


Un- 
der 100 Lbs.) 


Per Lb. 


Lisbon, Portugal mtd) IDL AF i Twice Weekly Manchester, England oA - 


Diy Mexico City, (cont'd) BRO P 
Su,T,Th = CRP P 
M,T,F Sa 


Manila, Philippines 
‘ ba a M,T,F Sa 


- 


M,T,F,Sa 
M,T,F,Sa 
W,sa 


AMO Value 


Liverpool, England W,Sa 

Loja, Ecuador Thrice Wkly 
Thrice Wkly 
Thrice Wkly []Meyeawavan, Bulacan, 
Thrice Wkly Philippines 

Thrice Wkly x8 
Thrice Wkly eS 
Thrice Wkly i 
Thrice Wkly % SE 

Thrice Wkiy |]{Midway Island «AX i g Four Wkly 
Thrice Wkly = Four Wkly 
Thrice Wkly es 3 
Thrice Wkly = 
Thrice Wkly }]Milan, Italy 


eer ecreret 


London, England 


Frequently 
Th 


tN Nhe RNIN NNR NN ee 


S®rereerererererererreeer 


Diy exeept W 
Diy Manizales, Colombia. . 
Di = 

> Minatitlan, Mexico 


London, Ont., Canada Manta, Ecuador 


Luxembourg 


Luxor, Egy pt 
“ 


Lydda, Palestine 


Manzanillo, Cuba 
Maracaibo, Venezuela 


Misamis, Labo, 
Philippines 


Montego Bay, Jamaica 
Monteria, Colombia 


Lyon, France 


; Monterrey, Mexico 
Maastricht, Nether!ands F t . 
Maceiw, Braz requently 

° Frequently 


Mariehamn, Finland AG : 5 Su.T.Th 
Marseilles, France i : 5 T.F.Sa . 
s : Montevideo, Uruguay 


y 5 Su,T,Th.F 
Frequently .8 - M.W,E 


Masbate, Philippines . 
Diy except W Frequently 
Frequently 
Frequently 
Diy 


pee mt 


Bese wn Swan an 


Diy 1c ¥ Montreal, Que., Canada 
Maturin, Venezuela . 2 


Masecow, USSR 


———S eS eee ee oe oo oo oe om 


Mossoro, Brazil 


Magangue, Colombia 


: Mauritius 
s Mayaguez, Puerto Rico 
Mayayiga, Cuba ‘ 5 

Mazatlan, Mexico P 5 5 l s 


Mulhouse, France 
Malmo, Sweden NM 


ee ee 


eu—-Nee 


“ Munich, Germany 
Medellin, Colombia i 


Malta, Maita LGA Aor 
7 LGA BO 


Pwistsy—-— 
wae 


Managua, Nicaragua 5 Naga, Philippines 
, Twice Daily 1 . 
Twice Daily ‘ ‘ 5 . 
Twice Daily a S| .7a)1 “ 
Twice Daily 


et Cpe te 


Nairobi, Kenya yo =e 

Merida, Mexieo * Su,T,Th,F.=a 
Naknek, Alaska 
Nandi, Fiji 
Nanking, China . ‘ 5 Four Wkly 

“ ‘LE Four Wkly 

" ~ 5 Four Wkly 
Mexicali, Mexico R 4 { 5 | “ : 7 7 15 Four Wkly 
Mexico City, Mexico > 5 c ail ” . f _ we 

. » \! | “ y ; our y 

¢ 5 5 Four Wkly 
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nie? Sok Bee a. @ == 214 Sa > “S» <item is rE 7 2. oe 
7 1G ae = “2 Se aS eee ae ON Ea ee A 5 ee 7). eee 7 7 gt Mee So eT 
ae : : a 
“! _ —— —_ <i 
Pe —— | Arte ae scent eo ET md 
oh he 2 
oa: a 
; ee  — eee... 
Te, RATES 
(See Note) 
re Airport 2% 
re Depart Destination and OS s 3 Depart 
un Pr Airline ~~ 9 ; 
‘ a 28 * aaicad 
‘te J3253i68 a 584556 c 
es $338 35 iT Bz 5855 ‘ 
ian asa-as a=a as és as 
K 03. 79 1 tia 
7 11 15°) Diy 
. 1 9 ) 
Be 7 os . 2 am. 12.15 Diy 
aa LGA TW 10 20 Diy 25 , > 
BS, . ‘ a > 25.15 Diy 
: ; BOS TW 98 74) 20) F - Ms i W.F E 
ce. . YIP TW 105 81 20 ad PDX P pe Dal mn ieee _" By 
te . coe per it ari ani & ** i - . 20 Diy 
‘ . CHL TW [1 07) $3).20) ee. SEC I DAL. 36 DI 
yy: IDL K 1.41106, 15 W,Sa LGA P » LRD 4 Dis y 
Ss \ ( ql 5 25 Bor | : FTW 6 Dly 
rant re : 
r : . IDL SW 87, 70, 20 LAX W* 50 1 80 20 ° BOS AF (1 28 96 20 
ie: : me ig es FOX Ws [501.50 20 £ LG SW 108 8S pn 
ay i ‘ oe ’ H 0 20 LGA AO®* 1 391 06 15 T,F,Sa 
oe aay BO 103 77 20 IDL 8 130 96 Th 
* “ ML SS |1.08| 77 A T 00 & 
" 2 IDL AF 109 8&2 20 HED Tk { 0 br ib a 
gh - BOS AF 106 80 20 MIA P 51 15 Diy , f 
a : IDL K 115 83 15 Diy . BROP 1 07 15 | Diy ‘ MSYP 47 15 Diy ; 
: . UL T 97, 73 : CRP P 110 15 Diy 53 HOU P 44 15 Diy 
ae : QY T | .83| 62 . NLDP 1.09 15 . BROP | 36 15 Diy ; 
ies EWR T( 7060 25 . LAXP 134 15 Diy ¥ CRP P 39 15 Diy ’ 
pil MIA P 0 40 15 M,ThSa * LAX P 79 15 Diy 
-- = , 7 = a s » 88 8 15) 8 j 
bi . LGA AO* 4 9115 Diy. « HOU P 1 70 13 MF P| SFO PH 2.601 98 20 | WSa 
ee ; LGA C* [14 84 30 “ BRO P 91 70.15 | Su.W,F ° HJR PH |1.891 36 20, W'Sa ’ 
are DCA C* 14 $4 30 . CRP P 91 70.15 MF s LAX W* 2.60190 20) 
gt | LGA AO* P91 1.43 15 Diy . NLDP 11215 . PDX W* 260.1 90 20 
Rie LGA BO f}711.28 2 . , 24 94.15 . We 26 
Silk: iA B 7 28 20 LAX I 124 94.15 Tu,Th,sa SEC W* 2601 90 20 
ae es LGA TR 981.27 15 Po MIA P 15 11.15) Diy Po MIA P 20 15 15 | Diy : 
Pat . — TR . " 4 ite erie 4 44 32:15) Diy MIA P 53 36, 15 | Diy 
se ss) 621.12 20 M, - AG 75 62 15 Diy . MSYP 103 15 
AG . EWRTC |} 751.25 25 . MSY P 81 56 15) Diy . HOUP 1 21 15 Diy A 
ee | Cd IDL AF 16 87 20) Diy - HOU P #0 62 15) Diy . BRO P 113 15 | Diy 
es : BOS AF 13, 85 20 . BRO P 82 57 15 Diy * CRPP 116 15 Diy i 
3 > LAA ( . 20 a3 30 Fs ( RP P ; 85 59 15) Diy . NLD P 115 15 ‘ 
ye ( NLD 03 ) ng 4 P 1.40 15 Diy 
a AL 15 ; 
oa ELP ‘ Is is Dy 
a AXA 31 15 Diy : 
oe, SAT A 09 15 Diy 
ee l ) 5 Diy +i ps 4 
PIS x . He i P 4 15 Diy | DAL Hi Fa if Dy ; 
Bead ° BROP [56 15 Diy LRD B 13 5 Diy 
oats : »P 5 Di k ‘ 15 Diy 
- CRP I 59 15 Diy >AT B 2 5 
i ts ; NLDP [59 |. TGA 162 9918 | Diy 
+e sad LAX P sf 15 Diy MIA P 151 89 15. Diy 
a a Sin Be DD woe 18 8 BB 
athe . oo ay ant a - OUP (176 15 Diy 
a LGA TR [20 95 10 . ; 7 
“a 7 HFD rR 20 05 10 | . CRP I i 7 is De 
i . LGA C* Fil st 30 NLDP 1 15 
‘yt DCA C* ll St 20 ) = 
ee. ad LGA BO 13 83 Ww 
8 . IDL AF 113 83 20 
or . BOS AF 1.10 ~ ro 
We iF . LGA TW 113) 88 20 
me yt : BOS TW 110) SI 2 
ag : 2 BTV NI 0 y 
~ : CHI TW 119 90 20 : MIA I 56 0 40-15 Diy PC LGA AO* 127 15 cf T,Th 
ie on YIP TW 117) 88 20 . MSYP 97, «-65.-«15._—Diy IDL s 128 20 Diy’ 
he ~ « ro « - , ‘ 4 Ss = = y 
aes . IDL K_ 1 341 01 15 W,Sa HOUP 107 71 15 Diy a LGA P 15 7 : 
Se Oe EWRTC 105 75 25 BRO P 9 66 15 Di . 4 5 : 
rah! a ; ie Pe 1 y MIA F 15 7 
nea . MIA I 52 35 15 Sa,T,F 2 CRP P 102 68 15) Diy : Msy P 15 Su 
tae “ MsYP 1 02 15 Su,M,F . NLDP 11.17 1S... . HOU P 15 Su 
aes a oo : 1 0 15 ae j LAX P 138 20 Diy . BRO P 15 Su 
ks ee « - 4 — {1A K Lat + u z CRP P @ 15 Su 
a LAX P 15 Sa 
ai, ie NLD P 15 
Jo . xP 
ee? LGA AO* 94 15) T.F,Sa 
ar IDL 2s 103 20 M,W,F 
ch ees . IDL AF SS 20 
I pa LGA AO* 25 SS > Sul D ; 
Ee es js : an : BOS AF S620 
ie HED TR 105 12h ia 2 1s| bye 
ae aes * ss 0 ; | 30 part Be ’ 
Mg Se a) EES | 
gece 2 1d ‘ LGA AO* 100 15 T,F.Sa 
ae SFO PH 198 20 W,Sa : 
i ge HJR PH 89136 20) WiSa 
ager LAX W* 60190 2 x 
el PDX W* 24601 90 20 
< a ay . . SEC W* 2 60 ”) 20 
ot ae LAX P 6 5t 15) Diy 
ea . LGA EA jl 44 0 : 
i . MIA EA 9 44) 355 20 
a HAV EA hE 244 15 
a MsyY TA 45 35 M,W.F 
ae MEX TA a I. Th,Sa 
Sd Manaos. Brazi LGAP 144 15 Su,W,T ‘ 
eee ° MIA P (1 24 15 Su.W.Th 
bet : MsY P 1 4s 15 MT. 
rls HOUP 1 #2 15) WE Sa 
dwn . BROP 1 54 15 M,T.F 
Cee : CRPP 157 15 WOE Sa 
eh hs NLDP 1 55 15 
a: ee : PAX P 174 18 S.M.Th 
ea ee LCCC C CC nn nn TTT 
Rey cut 
hes, Aas 
ra a 
ie po 
hy ay 
ve gee —— : 
ae Se —— . 
eft ee aN d i. a Jai i ee us bi a a +f ae ee : a & in er. - 1s i i a ne) ie oe ar se F Lal Nee ter bes Be” a oie | et ‘ es < 
ti: a i+ Se oe ae eg Se ONS SRE SEs 35 Sa al | «3 Sale ye > ie I Cs 255 


INTERNATIONAL Carco TaBLes—Continued 


Destination 


| der 100 Lbs.) 
| Per Lb. (Over 
100 Lbs.) 


Nanking (cont'd) 


Naples, Italy 
Nassau, Bahamas 


Natal, Brazil ILGA P 


\MIA P 
2 |MSY P 
= HOU P 
Z BRO P 
3 CRP P 
ss NLDP 
= LAX P 
* MIA SI 
|LGA SI 
. EWR T¢ 
Niamey, Fr W. Af.....{IDL AF 
. BOS AF 
Nice, France LGA AO* 
= |LGA S 
2 IDL SS 
“ IDL AF 
we BOS AF 
. LGA BO 
Nicosia, Cyprus LGA AO* 
LGA BO 
Nome, Alaska SEC P 
North Bay, Ont., Canada/LGA T 
Noumea, New Caledonia|LAX P 
|SFO P 
. |PDX P 
i SEC P 
Nueva Gerona (Isle of 


Pines), Cuba. ... MIA 


FA 
Nueva Ocotepeque, Hon tis TA 
CTA 


Nuevo Laredo, Mexico DAL B 
FT 


z \CHI B 
Oaxaca, Mexico MIA P 


CRP P 
Okinawa EDF NW (2.38 


eenaeceevneneveee 


Oran, Algeria LGA AO* 
. 


Oruro, Bolivia MIA P 


‘ LGA TR 


Ostrava, C ete LG 


Ottawa, Ont., Canada. . 


Palermo, Italy “LGA koe 
Panama City, Panama..|MIA P 
r) {Ni 


Paramaribo, Surinam LGA 


MIA P 


——=—=—= | Per Lb. (Un- 


@eaeaescaeseseteaseenes 


. 
Mwrewew 
see ee op 


4 6 8.362 8-649 


wee 


5 
5 
5 
5 


> 
) 
) 


Sex 


a RR ee re 


on oe ee 


a *eeeceeeens 


eneeeceseces 
4-t-F 4 z 
“ 
=| 
> 
c 


TE 
(See Note) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Depart 

© 
x 
s 
> 
15 | Diy 
15 | Diy 
aie 
15) Dly 
15 | T,F,Sa 
15 | T\F\Sa 
25 | Frequently 

Su,T, 
12} 
12} 
20° 
30 | aes 
20 
20 | Su'T,Th,F,Sa 
20 | M,W,F 
20 | Diy 
20 
15 | Diy 
20 | Diy 
20 | Su,F 
20 | MSa 
20 | M'Sa 
20 | Sa 
20 | Sa 
15 
15 


15 Diy 

15 | Diy 

15 | Diy 

15 | Diy 

15 

15 ly 

15 | Four Wkly 
Four Wkly 
Four Wkly 
Four Wk.y 


| Four Wkly 
Four Wkly 
Four Wkly 
| Four Wkly 
Four Wkly 
Four W kly 


Dly 
15 | Diy 
15 | Diy 
15 | Diy 
15 | Diy 
15 
15 Dly 
20 
20 | Weekly 
20 
Frequently 
15 | Diy 
15 | Diy 
15 | Diy 
15 | Diy 
15 | Diy 
}.15 
15 | Diy 
15 | Diy 
15 | Diy 
15 | TF 
Frequently 
20 | Su, T, F 
10 
15 | Diy 
15 | Dly exceptT 
15 y 
15 | Diy 
15 | Diy 
15 | Diy 
15 hanes 
5 | Diy 
10. Frequently 
10 | Frequently 


15 | Su,T,Th,F 
Frequently 


20 | Sa, 
15 | Diy 
15 | Diy 
15 | Diy 
15 | Diy 
15 | Diy 
15 | Diy 


15 | Diy 


|.20 | Frequently 
20 


| Frequently 
Frequently 


.15 | Diy 


15 | Su.F 


3: 0) TF .sa 
| .90|.25 | Frequently 
1 .93}....' Th 


AX 
= Ww 
EC Ww 


Seve w VU TUT VU UU UT 


teaoosaae ce 


“Pee eue S. 


UGA TR 
FD TR 


SAT 
Ais big 
M 


_.{MS 
IMEX TA 


SFO PH 
HJR PH 


bie 


P 
P 
P 


BC ) 


P 
AP 

Pp 
P 


RATES 

(See Note) 

sis | 
345-|, | om 

| 

484555 
gs E85) 

> | ——|——|_-_——_ 
OO, 85124) 

00) 85) 124 

03 83.20 |.. 


| Su 
30; .93/.20 | Diy except W 
97' 91 20 | Diy except W 
30 93).15 | Dly 


96| .72|.15 \Dly except M 

41) 17 | Diy 

41 }.17 | Diy 

27 117 | Diy 

34 17 | Diy 

80) .47 M,W,F 

4s) 38 T,ThSa 

4 7 M,W,F 
| 36) .28 T.Th,Sa 
2.60/1.98| 20 |W,Sa 
1.891 36,.20 | W,Sa 
3.60}1 00) .20 |... .cccccees 
2 60:1.90).20 |.. 
2 6011.90.20 |... 
1.32) .99).15 | Sa 
1.44/1.08).15 | F 
1.451.009 15 | F 
1.58 1.19).15 | Tbh 
1.491.12).15 | F 
1.46/1. 10). 15 | F 
1.51 S| ..... 

62, 42.15 | Su 
1.14)....|.15 | F 
1.27 15 | Sa 
1.19 15 | F 
1 22 15 | Sa 
121 \.15 | 
1.46 15 | Th 


1.18) .89).15 | | Diy 
73| .83).10 | Frequently 
82) 62|.10 | Frequently 
55\1 16) 20 | | Diy 


20 emai 
36/2.10! 20 | Dly except W 


1.48 |.15 | Diy 

1 26) 15 | Diy 

1 15 | Diy 

1.64 1.15 | Dly 

11 56 15 | Diy 

159 15 | Dly 

11.56 15 | 
\1.84)....' 15 | Diy 

1 25/1.15) 20 | Frequently 
1.35\1.25, 20 | Frequently 
7 25 ; 

7 

"6 


1.37) .84) 15 | Dly 
1.26; $0) 15 | Diy 
1.54) .91, 15 | Diy 
1.68) .97/.15 | Diy 
1.60, 92, 15 | Diy 
1.64 94.15 | Diy 
1.67 15 
1 94 |15 | Diy 
1.25) .79,.20 | Frequently 
1 35) .83) 20 Frequently 
11.25) .84] Frequently 
2 08/1 53) 20 | Thrice Wkly 
2 01/1 51) .20 | Thrice Wkly 
1 32) .99).1 Sa 
1.44)1.08) 15 | F 
1 49/1 12).15 | F 
45.1 09).15 | F 
46\1 10).15 | F 
58)1.19].15 | Th 
} §1)....|.15 a 
}2 011.51) 20 | Su, 
11.27] .88 | 
11.501.15).15 | T, 
Fr 
95! Th 


Serra teleleten 
ageyees 
s 
& 


8 


95 .20 | Diy 
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oO oe its Ser hee aa oP 2) at ee oe 
eh oe | o> ee a A ee 
ee \ ' : Z -t ary pe a 
a 
| (See Note) j | 
, ‘ae ae ee a= pam 
; Airport (2G 8 Airport Airport 
a and 53 3 Depart Destination and Destination | and 
i Airtine ~5 <3 8 Airline = Airline 
48 S25 =—¢@) | 
! re aa os - 
&2e3 ES | 4 
STO, UNRENON phecd tns nl SE en ——————— yt 
§ pe PDX NW*/2 551 85/15 | Four Wkly [|] Paramaribo (cont'd) |HOU P 23) .79 Prague (cont'd) = 
3 es SEC NW (2 5511 85) 15 | Four Wkly = iBRO P 15] .75 * . 
PS = DCA NW |2 76.2 02).15 | Four Wkly 2 ICRP P 18| .76 2 IDL SW soe 
ths’ - LAX NW*.2 551 85|).15 | Four Wkly > INLD P 25}... = LGA C* |1.28) .91).30 nis - > : 
2 SFO NW* 2.551 85) 15 Four Wkiy = LAX P 48 15 bi IDCA C*® jL 28) .91).30 v ae 
P| LGA AO®* |1 50/117, 15 T,FSa . MIA K 73) .5) * ILGA BO |1.30, .93 20 | M,T,Sa 
‘ MIA P| .07; 05) 15 | Twice Diy Paris, France ILGA AO* |1 22) 91 “3 IDL SS _ |1.30__.93|.20 M,W,F 
tts? } 14) 12 Frequently ILGA SL (1.20) .79 bd IDL SA (tl 
145 15 | Diy IDL * 1 82 ? (IDL AF |! 
1.25 15 | Diy LGA TR 85) 70 2 BOS AF \t px 
1 48 15 | Diy HFDTR 85 .70 = IDL K 1 
2 15 | Diy IDL SW 91, 74 s lEwR TC |1.00, .85).25 [SF 
MM 15 | Diy DCA C® |1.13) .81 Preston, Cuba..........|MIA P 20, 15!.15 | Div a 
57 | 15 | Diy LGA C* jt 13) .81 Prestwick, Scotland |LGA AO 96, 72) 15 | T.F : 
55]. |.15 LGA BO |1 09) 82 : HDL SS | .96| .72|.20 | Diy ; 
sO {20 | Dly IDL SS (1.53\1.04 e JUL T 90| .67 ; - 
1 24)1.12| 20 | Frequently IDL AF (1.09) .82 - IDL SW 81|_ 65) .20 
33.1 21).20 | Frequently BOS AF (1 06) 8 * IDL K 
40)1 20 Frequently IDL K 1.15| .83 Puebla, Puebla DAL B 
2 06/1 55) 20 | Weekly ILGA TW |1.09) .82 . FTW B : 
2 02|1 53) 20 | BOS TW 1.06) 8 = LRD B 
127; 98) 15 | Dly PHL TW 1.10, .84 . fe co 
1.23) 93 Th IDCA TW (1.11) .85 Puerto Cabezas, Nic. : 
1 66,1 12) 20 | M,W,F YIP TW (1.13) .87 = 7 
1.23) .89) 20 | Diy CHI TW (1.15) 89 Puerto Cortez, Hond. ia 
. 1.20) .87) 20 | Diy LGA P 109 82 4d bo 
23; 89.20 | Su,T,Th — P 1.06) 80 2 , < 
73.1 15 Diy 2WR TC 85 .65).15 Philippines. ....... 
hyba, Brazil LGA P 1 33 |.15 | Sa,T ° | { 
MIA P 1.19 15 | Sa © I ©) 
; MSY P 1.38 15 | Th,Su . | 4 
HOU P 1.56 15 | Su,Th - bs] { 
BRO P 1.48 15 | Th,Su Puerto Suarez, Bolivia. MIA , 
iCRP P 1.51 15 | Su,Th be MSY * 
NLD P 1 50 15 tar - ‘BRO 
LAX P 1 67 15 W,Sa be LAX - 
“4 Diy Pasto, Colombia MIA P 74, .50).15 | Diy ie HOU 
50) .38 M,W,F MSY P ee | sd CRP 
37| .29 T, Th, Sa os HOU P 1.26 af NLD 
07; 06 10 | Diy = iBRO P 118 Quibdo, Colombia MIA = 
07 .06, 10 | Diy - CRP P 1.21 = |MSY 
- SAT B 04.03 10 | Diy > NLD P 1.20 * HOU B : 
7 LRD B 04 .03 10 | Diy Kg \LAX P 1 45 “3 BRO 
= HOU B 07| .06,.10 | Diy Peiping, China ICHI NW*)2 852.11 0 CRP 
13} .12).10 | Diy |CLE NW*'2 88)2.15 ° \NLD , 
71 15 | Diy \YIP NW*/2.87.2.15 . |LAX 
68)... |.15 | Dly LAX NW*|2 69)1.99 Quito, Ecuador.........|MIA ‘ 90). 19 ' 
. HOU P 38 15 Diy MKE NW* 2 85/2. 11/.15 | I Wkly - MSY 82) .63|.15 | Diy 
E BRO P 30) 15 | Diy IMPS NW* 2 83)2.10,.15 | Four Wkly a HOU 85) .65, 15 | Diy 4 
15 | Diy ISFO NW* 2 69)1.99).15 s BRO 85; .65 15 | Diy s 
; 15 | Diy |SEC NW*)2 69/199) 15 . CRP 85) .65|.15 | Diy : 
1.70, .20 | Thrice Wkly ‘DCA NW* 2.76.2 02).15 7 |NLD li 15 ee +. 
= ( YW 2-06/1.92 20 | Thrice Wkly |LGA NW*/2.92)2.16) 15 iLAX P 
CLE NW*2.69|1.96, 20 | Thrice Wkly PIT NW*/2.89/2 16/15 i |MIA SI iar 
YIP NW*'2.68)1.96!.20 | Thrice Wkly = PDX NW* 2.69)1.99) 15 es Hea SI i \ > 
LAX NW*/2 50/180 .20 | Thrice Wkly ]] Pereira, Colombia MIA P 64) .43 Rabat, Fr. Morocco IDL AF 
MKE NW 2 66,1.92) 20 | Thrice Wkly e i\MSY P 03) id \BOS a 1 Pe ia 
MPs NW 2 64/1.91) 20 | Thrice Wkly i HOU Pf} 14) Rangoon, India. .......|LGA 2 Fy 
LGA NW 2.73.1 97. 20 | Thrice Wkly = BRO P 06) Reewle (Bernambuco) | A 
PIT NW /2 70/1 97).20 | Thrice Wkly = CRP P 09 Bs escecease . |LG . 
PDX NW* 2 50/1.80 20 | Thrice Wkly . INLD P Os ‘ {MI He 
SFO NW* 2.501 80! 20 Thrice Wkly : iLAX P 33 * MS em 
SEC NW 2.501 80 20 Thrice Wkly |} Pisa, Italy IDL SW OS!) .86 T |HO f 
DCA NW |2.71.1.97,.20 | Thrice Wkly |] Pointe Noire, Fr. Eq. AfIDL AF 34\1.7¢ " BRO P S| 
LAX P 2.40/1 80.1 ; a BOS AF 311.7 2 CRP P 
SFO P 2 40/1. 80.1 Ponce, Puerto Rico. . EWR TC 30) . 20 . NLD P + co 
PDX P 2 401.80 1 ; Popayan, Colombia MIA P 68) .4¢ . LAX P wa 
SEC PP |2 40)1 80 1 7 MSY P_ {1.03 ™ MIA SI 
Pe 1.47|1.17|.14 | Dly : HOU P i1.14) sf |LGA SI : 
1.38/1.04 2 Six Weekly ad BRO P 1.06 Regina, Sask., Canada. |LGA T ® , 
a AF \1.35.1.01).2¢ cag : \q@™e P j1.09 Reunion Islands........|IDL AF ‘ : 
es =| iS 86) 15 | Diy except Sa “ NED P 1.08! « |BOS AF , 
3 MsY P 1.34/1 01 15 | Diy except F “ \l P 1 33 Reykjavik, Iceland . LGA AO 77) 58} 15 | Su,f, Th 7 
id HOU P 1.39'1.04).15 | Dly Port au Prince, Haiti MIB? 17} .15 > HDL SS 1.391 15.15 | Dly 
= BRO P 1.35.1.01) 15 | Diy except Sa m4 iVGH P 5i| .44 ° EWR TC 65) 5 Frequently : 
: CRP P 1.36.1 02.15 | Diy * MIE K 25! 1 Rio de Janeiro, Brazil LGA P 
‘i NLD P 1.35,1.13 15 ° ‘EV TC 45 MIA P 
z LAX P 1 51) .83!.15 | Diy except F }] Port Bell, Uganda LG BO (2. 18\1 64 MSY P 
Oslo, Norwa LGA AO {1.20} .83).15 | Th al Mig K | .25) .1 {HOU P 
: Ts 1.20) .83 Th PortofSpain, Trinidad LO P | 5S. 4 IBRO P 
1 00) 82).124 . M P ai 4 iCRP P Ms 
1.00) .82).124 MSP py .€ |NLD P 
. LGA C® |1.18} .81).30 eine He P | 7 |LAX P , 
“9 iDCA C* {1 18 81) 30 : BRO P Yo \MIA SI 
rs LGA BO /|1.20) .83).20 | Su.T,Sa CRP P | o LGA SI 
bs IDL SS {1.20} .83).20) T,Sa NLD P 1 o EWR TC 
- IDL AF (1.20; .83) 20 | Six Weekly LAX P im Roberts Field, Liberia. .|IDL AF 
é BOS AF |1.17| .81) 20 MIA SI 5 . |BOS AF $. 
IDL K_ /{1.20) .83).15 | Su,T,Th LGA SI | .64| 4 Robore, Bolivia. .......|MIA P j 
RTC |1.00) .80).25 os MIA K_ | .56 .40 fT = |MSY P 
4 AO* 1.39. 1.06.15 | T.F,Sa EWR TC 45) 35 . HOU P 7 
16 Diy PortiBudan, | 2 IBRO P 
1.54,\1.20) 15 | T,F,Sa Ang.-Eg. Sudan. LGA BO (|1.8711.40 to CRP P . 
39, .291.15 | Twice Dly Porto Alegre, Brazil LGA P 1.52 89 Ps LAX P 
a _ MIA P 1.42 86 = NLD P 
|MSY P_ |1.69.1 03 = [Bos AF 
}HOU P 1,881.11 Roenne, Denmark......|IDL SS . 
{BRO P_ |1.80/1 03 Rome, Italy.......-.- |LGA AO* : 
jCRP P| 1.83)1.06 2 LGA 8&1 
NLD P 1.86)... 15 ioe IDL &§ . 
LAX P 2.14). LGA TR 
|MIA SI |1.40) .84 HFD TR : 
|LGA SI (1.49) .80 IDL SW ; 2 
|EWR TC /|1 5 .89 LGA C* rere 
le, Caechosolvakia.|LGA P = |1 30) .93 DCA C* eas 
BOS P 1.27] 91 DCA TW M,Sa 
| t“‘ia | .77| .59).15 | Dly LGA AO* |1 LGA BO Su,T,F 
.73, .51|.15 | Diy + |LGA SI ot IDL 88 .F 
‘ ~ MSY P 114) .741 15 | Diy . HDL $8 1 IDL AF 1 
> 
BS ee oe SS eae ee” . Jo 


INTERNATIONAL Carco TaBLEs—Continued 


Rome (cont'd) 


Peereeer 


Saigon, Indo China 


Salinas, Ecuador 


Salisbury, So. Rhod. 
Salta, Argentina 


San Fernando, 
Philippines. . 


San Ignacio de Velasco, 
Bolivia ie 


Ke 


San Jose, Bolivia 


San Jose, Costa Rica 


ee 


San Jose, Mindoro, 
Philippines 
* 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 


San Pedro, Sula, Hond. 


San Salvador, 
El Salvador 


Santa Clara, Cuba 
Santa Cruz, Bolivia 


Santa Maria, Azores 


Santa Marta, Colombia 


eeeeee® eB ee eeae 


Santiago, Chile 


| Per Lb. (Un- 
der 100 Lbs.) 


eer rrr rr 
aan ws oo we 2o ewe be 


2 
- 


SUT g24 ssa 
es 


Twice Diy 
Twice Diy 


www w 


Thrice Diy 
Frequently 
Frequently 


M.Th,Sa 
Dly except 
T 


Frequently 
Frequently 


PI 2 20 Tusa 


Twice Wkly 
wes Wkly 


RATES 
(See Note) 


Airport 
and 
Airline 


Per Lb. (Un- | 
der 100Lbs.) | 
Per Lb. (Over 


| 


RATES 
(See Note) 


i 


der 100 Lbs.) 


Santiago,Chile(cont’d) pe 4 PI 


Saatiago, Cuba 


Thrice Diy 
Sao Luiz, Brazil 


‘aulo, Brazil 


Frequently 
Frequently 
Diy 


g 
CORSE SDLE ARP FERRE F 7 


Sao Salvador, Brazil 


Frequently 

Thrice Wkly 
Thrice Wkly 
Thrice Wkly 
Thrice Wkly 
Thrice Wkly 
Thrice Wkly 
Thrice Wkly 
Thrice Wkly 
Thrice Wkly 
Thrice Wkly 
Thrice Wkly 
Thrice Wkly 
Thrice Wkly 


f 
cai 
§ 
Py 


> 


China 


Four WI kiy 
Four Wkly 
Four Wkly 
Four Wkly 
Four Wkly 
Four Wkly 
Four Wkly 
Four Wkly 


Wo ee ee ee ow oe we ee ENN EE eK Kn 


: | Frequently 
Shannon, Eire.......... Diy 


Diy 


Diy 
Frequently 


Diy 
Su,F 
M,Sa 
Sa 
M,Sa 
ThSa 
IM 


Peespemneveesecenene & 


Sian, China Four Wkly 
Four Wkly 
Four Wkly 
Four Wkly 
Four Wkly 


| Four wily 


Singapore, | Frequeatly 
ba Frequently 


M,Th,F,Sa 


te io | Per $100 


epererererer sy | Per Lb. (Un- 
oy ot 


vee 


Th 
| Frequently 
Siuna, Nicaragua MWE 
Sliac, Czechoslovakia LG 4 
Sofia, Bulgaria LGA 
Sourabaya, Java, N.E.I LGA 
_«K 
Stanleyvile, Bel. Congo LGA ! 
IDL § 
Stavanger, Norway 


St. John. N. B..... 


\LGA 4 
IDL ss 
BOS 


St. Johna, 
Antigua, B.W_[. 


Le 
i 
= 


eeo eeeecven 


Diy 
Diy except Su 
Diy 


Diy except Su 
Diy 


5 


| Diy 
St. Thomas, | | 
Virgin Is. (U.S. 4G 33} 29) 15 | Diy 
“ 23 Twice Dly 
Frequently 
Su,T,Th 


Stockhoim, Sweden 5 | 
e 8 Frequently 
24) 


| Diy except Ww 
0 | Diy 


Diy 
Diy 


Stornoway, Scotland 
Stuttgart, Germany 


Suva, Fiji Islands 


Sydney, Australia 


“ 
“ 
+ 
“ 


Sydney, N.S... 
Tacloban, Philippines 


Tagbilaran, Philippines. SF ) 
« HJ 

. 

« 


Talara, Peru 


Tampi co, Mexico 


|LA} 
Tananarive, Madagascar Ibi, f 


Tangier, Morocco. . LGA: 


Tapachula, Mexico 


jLA 
Tegucizalpa, Honduras. | MIA 
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Arr TRANSPORTATION 


fir Commerce 


TP “S, aeeaa ‘ G Pee ne Le NE Fig. NOT Saisie: eins + eee 2 3 ey 7h > A ero = * eee 
oe j . 0 OE eS 
bie —" ease ni os x ome { 
ie 
be 
a P| : 
iat TO 
hse i 
baie 2 RATES 
Gee (See Note) | | 
; nnpeentpn } = me zi = 
ne ‘ Airport = | Airport s 
Le Destination and 5 Depart Destination || | Depart Destination and 5 | i 
Net Airline =3 3 j 23 Airtine <3 | ‘ 
5 S553 sae ES iS H 
SN . = = => = . 
eae &3 35 8 é5 a 
oe as BOS AF 93| 20 | Dly 40 97.20 Tu,Sa : 
oes 2 IDL K 95. 15 | M,Th.F 
‘terns \LGA TW 95 20 | Diy GA B 29) 2 ; 
Ne BOS TW |} 93).20 | F . IDL A 29] 2 
. PHL TW 97 20 | M.Sa MIA P1416 15 | Dly . BOS A 97 2 ; 
moe. YIP TW 1.00 20 Sa MSY P 1.38 15 | Diy 
Sete! CHI TW 1.02).20 Sa HOU P 1.51 15 Diy 
Sey LGA P 95/15 ‘ BRO P1143 15 | Diy 
a | BOS P 0b B hewnsscess CRP P |1.46.....|.15 | Dly 
a EWR Té | 70 25 NLD P 1.45 _ PEE 
ce TY LGA AO* 220 15 = LAX P /1.42 15 | Diy : 
eqns . IDL AF 220 20 a LGA P /1.42) 86).15 | Diy 
cao « BOS AF 218 20 MIA P (1.22 82).15 | Twice Diy 
ae ee. . MIA P 7s, .58 15 MSY P1.58 94.15 | Diy M 
ae ° MSY P 86, .66 15 | WF HOU Ps 1.75.1.04).15 Diy 
ts ° HOU P gg 68 15 | W\F BRO Ps 1.67, .96 15 | Diy 3 
ees 2 . BRO P sg 68 15 WF CRP P |1.70, .99 15 | Diy 
re ° CRP P s9 68 15 | WF 3} aS. eS” -_= — ( 
eee” : NLDP {1 12 15 ; LAX P 1.99 15 Diy ft a 2.14) 056 Dly 
ae LAX P41 22.92.15 T,Th MIA SI 811.30 15 | Eroquently LGAT 20 .| Diy 
oo ia LGA BO 2.47,1.85).15 | T,Th,Sa LGA SI | 85 1.40).15 fC on ae 
a ae MIA P1299: 88.15 Su,T.F EWR TC 140 85 LGA P 46) 41.15 
i ag 7 MSY Ps 1 421.07).15 | M,Th,F | GA PLS 15 4 |MIA P 45) 33/15 
1% : HOU P jy 461.10 15 | M,ThF “ MIA P/|1.28)....|.15 | Diy |MSY P 96|....).15 
me ek . BRO Pj 421.07..15 | M,Th,F 7 MSY P 1 54 15 | Diy |HOU P_ |L.18 15 7 
ae $ CRP P (1 441.08 15) M,Tb,F 2 HOU P 1.72 15 | Diy BRO P j1.10)..../ 15 
Te e NLDP 1 46 1S |... . BRO P /|1.64.... .15 | Diy CRP P_ /1.13} 15 
oy : LAX P14 551.16 15 | Sa,W,F _ CRP P |i 67 15 | Diy |NLD P_ [1.12 Bhi cas ia 
22 rd NLD P_ 1.67 ) eee LAX PP (1.35 15 : 
gees , SFO PH 2601.98 20 W,Sa : LAX P (1.94 15 Diy MMBbos, N.F.........|LGA AO*| .42) .32).15 | Dly 
- 7 HJR PH |; 99/136 20 | W\Sa pa MIA SI 1.191 27) 20 | Frequently |BOS T 48 ..| Dly 
. LAX W® |2 691.90 .20 cio 3 LGA SI (1.301 37 20 ILGA T #4891 68 Diy 
ale . PDX W® 2 60/1.90 .20|............ =. .... EDF NW |2.30.1.65).15 St. Lumia, B.WI........|LGA P 54) 47! 15 | T.Th,Sa 
tain ° SEC W® |2 601.90).20 |............ . CHI NW 2561.87.15 e IMIA P 53 3815 
ee Po Ka CLE NW |2 591.89) 15 ? MSY P 1.00 15 | 
ste MIA P 128) 96.15 | Mm _ YIP NW 2581.87 15 . HOU PP |L15) .75).15 ; 
een . MSY Ps 1.411.06/.15 7 LAX NW*2 40175 15 . BRO P {1.07} .71..15 i 
oe ’ HOU P 1.46/1.10 15 7 MKE NW 2 561.87 15 * CRP P_ [3.10 .72) 15 mi 
a . BRO P 1 421.07 15 7 MPS NW (2.54)1.86 15 . NLD P__1.18 15 oy 
2) a CRP P 1441.08 15 - LGA NW 2 631.92 15 
a . NLD P |1.49 15 naan id PIT NW |2.601.90 15 | : 
+. | LAX P /1 551.1615 . PDX NW* 2.40175 15 | . 
ee MIA P (131) .98 15 . SFO NW*2 401.75 15 | 
nites MSY P (1.43107 15 . SEC NW 2401.75 15 | 
ea HOU P1481 11) 15 r DCA NW* 261/191 15 
Page BRO P1441 08 15 ° LAX P2401 80) 15 . 
aoe CRP PP 1.46/1.10 15 be SFO P 2401 80) 15 
ae NLD P 1.50 15 ve PDX P 240180 15 . HFDTR /|1.05) 90) 12 ; 
oka LAX P 1.561.17,.15 Th . SEC P 240180 15 . LGA C* |) 26) 87 30 
ae MIA P 50) .36) 15 | Diy Shanghai, MMMM ...... LGA P 28654 15 | T\Sa |DCA C* {1.26} .87) 3 ) 
eee MSY P| 47) 37) 15 | Diy . BOS P 2839952 15 T'Sa : LGA BO 1.28) 89 tO 
ES HOU P 50 39,15 | Diy * LAX P |2. 50988 15 | Su,T,W,F . IDL SS /1.28] 89! 2] 
re BRO P 50 39. «15 f . SFO P (2.50988 15 Su,T,W,F . IDL AF |t.28) .89, 20 : 
eet CRP P 50, 39 15 ° PDX P (2 509988 15 / . BOS AF ! 25) 86 20 : 
at NLD P 57, 41 15 ; e SEC P (2 50 B88 15 . IDL K_ |1.28| 89 15 
ois: LAX P 72 56) 15 | Diy i SFO PH 2.509R 8s 15 | WSa ‘ IEWR TC /1.15| .80|.25/........... 
Eid MSY TA | 54) 39 M,W,F 2 HJR PH |2 009133 20 WSa LGA AO* | 29/100, 15 | Dly 
eae . 4 MEXTA | 42 31 T,Th,Sa ri IDL AF 2 869154 20 P| _ (LGA P 125) 94/15 : 
ihe. ° BOS AF 2.839152 20 BOS P /|1.22] 92/.15 | 
= SFO PH 601.98 20 | W,Sa “s EDF NW 240975 15 IDL K_ (1.25) 94).15 | Su,Th nd 
oo HJR PH [891.36 20) Wa = CHL NW 2 6698 92 15 YY LAX P |1.75)1 32) 15 | M,T,Sa 
NS LAX W* [601.90 20 i ° CLE NW 2.699f 96, 15 SFO PP |1.75.132).15 | M,T,\Sa 
a PDX W* I 601.90 20 ic . YIP NW 2.6888 96.15 CY LAX P= /|2.36/1.77).15 | T.Sa 
aa SEC W®* | 60)1 90 20 x . LAX NW* 2 509 80 15 . SFO P (2 36/1.77|.15 | T,Sa : 
a LGA P 28, 26 15 | Diy . MKE NW 2 6699 92 15 PDX P_ [2 36)1.77).15 } 
+e . MIA P 17) 15 15 sd MPS NW 2.649 91 15 SEC P_ [2 361.77) 15 
= * MIA SI 27| .24|.10 - LGA NW 2.73897 15 LGA BO /3.41/2 56) 20 | M,Th,F\Sa 
Bet . LGA SI 35) 32 10 ° PIT NW 2701 97 15 | Four Wkly SFO BO® \2 36/1 77 15 | oan 
eee; * LGA TC 30; .20}... - PDX NW* 2.508 80 15 | Four Wkly “f SFO BC /2.36)1.77 ; 
aoe r EWR TI 3) 20 . SFO NW* 2 509 80. 15 | Four Wkly HJR BC /1.68)1 26 : 
ad ME MSY TA 4k (36 M.W,F 4 SEC NW 2.50 so 15 | Four Wkly ... BOS T 24 Diy 
Bs . MEX TA | 35 27 T,ThSa : DCA NW*2 719.97. 15 | Four Wkly LGA T 4/299) 90 Diy 
ae ” LAX W 2.508] 80 20 * Xone SFO PH |2.60'1.98 20 | W\Sa 
roe da MIA P 42 31 15 | Diy 4 PDX W 2.508 80 20 bioheeaeaa . HJR PH |1.89|1.36].20 | W,Sa 
Rumi MSY P 39, 29.15 | Twiee Diy sd SEC W 2508 80 20 a ee “ LAX W® |2.60'1.90).20 .. : 
Sule . HOU P 50 36).15 | Diy - IDL K 2 8698.54 15 | Su ° PDX W* 2 601.90) 20 z 
ii. foe . BRO P 41 30 15 Diy « <EC W* 2 60/1 90 20 a 
ere : CRP P 44, 32 15 | Diy PH 260198 20) WSa \ 
Gongs . NLD P 44 32 15 | : BOS P 89 67°15 i PH /1.89)1.36 20 | W,Sa j 
8 Foes Fi LAX P 56 45 15 | Diy LGA AO | 92 49 15 kK We 260/190 20 aah ' 
eerie . MSY TA 39-29 M,W,F LGA SI 1.10.70, 25 || Some) 8S eee | 
WES ux z oi ty 7A 26 20 _— LGA TR 68 58 10 m W° 2 60/190 = " : 
“pe AP (jt. 3, .10 15 Diy HFD TR 68 58 10 | | MIA P 84) .63).1 ly 
: fo. | MIA P (1.24 .93,.15 M,W,Sa LGA SW 77s 61 20 . MSY P 92} .71|.15 | Dly ; 
ae MSY P 1.381.04 15 Su,T\F IDL SA 92, 69 Sa e HOU P 95) .73|.15 | Diy 
bee teak HOU P (1.441.07 15 | Su,T.F UL T 86) 65 . BRO P 95) .73).15 | Diy 
oe a a BRO P1391 04.15 Su,T\F LGA BO 92) 69 20 . CRP P 95) .73 15 | Diy 
eT, CRP P 1.41.1.06 15 Su,T,F IDL AF 92) 69 20 « NLD P 1.15 eS x 
ae: | NLD P 1.44 15 BOS AF | 89 67 20 ‘ . LAX P_ |1.28) .97/ 15 | Dly 
Ls toe LAX P (1.531.155 LGA TW} 92 69) 20 . IDCA PI 95| .73/.10 | T,W,F,Sa 
cane LGA P 78) 59 15 BOS TW 89) 67 20 IDL PI | .98| .74).10 | T,W.F,Sa 
heat > a BOS P 75| 57) .15 PHL TW | 93) .71, 20 Tamatave, Madagascar. |IDL AF |3.50/2.63, 20 Weekly 
pig Ss MIA P 48 33,15 M,W.Sa YIP TW 96 74 20 [BOS AF |3.47/2.60, 20 ar ; 
ik ze MSY P 96 15 | Su,T,F DCA TW 94 .72!.20 P| ... HOU P 15} .11).15 | Diy ; 
ig 4n HOU P 114 15 Su,T,F CHI TW 98 .76; 20 : BRO P| .10) .08..15 | Diy 
a aoe BRO P 1.06 15 Su,T.F IDL K 2 86.2 54) 15 . CRP P 13} 10,15 Diy ' 
i é CRP P 1 09 15 Su,T,F EWR Tt 75 > | .76 15 Diy 
tee LAX P 1.33 15 | M,Th,Sa F |3.41/2.56,.20| ..... 
Mi hu, eee... A SI 85 1.28 20 A)? (1255/1 24 15 Diy 4 
ee Ce : LGA SI 93 1.37) 15 7 , IDL AF (|1.61/1.21,.20)..... i 
ile. ie MIA P (1.30) 88/15 Diy ° BOS AF /1.58/1.19, 20 Pre 5 
a thei - MSY P_ jt 46,1 10).15 | Diy Mr NW S02 Id Tour Wkly | | MIA P 42 31| 15 | Diy , 
ta ee A HOU P 11.50)1.13).15 | Diy . LGA NW*)2 952 19 15 | Four Wkly . |MSY P 39) .29).15 | Diy 
ae e BRO P |1.461.10 15 | Dly . PIT NW* 2.922 19).15 | Four Wkly s \HOU P 42) .31).15 | Dly 
Paes . CRP PP /1.481.11 .15 | Diy rs PDX NW* 2 722 02,15 | Four Wkly ° BRO P 34) .25).15 | Diy 
Pe oe bd NLD P_ 1.53 15 > SFO NW*2 722 02 15 | Four Wkly e CRP P | .37| .28) 15 | Diy 
oe y LAX : SEC NW* 2 72/2 02.15 a P | .88}....|.15 | Diy 
ee - IDI DCA_NW®* 2 93'2 19/15 p__! .47!_34) 15 | Diy 
ik Fale 
Pas) 
<a 
: uae f 
eS ti es BS 
fh ae * 
Se | : . , 1 sa : : ; Lo ay eee: ec De ig. , : Soe ae a an 
4 ok | . Me eee 2 pee 0, = ae eS ea alge A. oS ie Seer ed ay Mi 
te , : ec) oh eee Bee ak Sen a a re oe 


INTERNATIONAL CARGO TABLES— Continued 


Destination 


Tegucigalpa ‘eont’d) 


. 
. 
. 
Teheran, Iran 
. 
. 
. 
“ 


Tel Aviv, Israed 
Tela, Honduras 


Tientsin, China 


ners sé oS 


Tokyo, Japan 


esreevnerececevpenee 


Toronto, Ont., Canada 
« 


Trinidad, Cuba 
Tripoli, Libya 


Trondheim, Norway 


Trujillo, Honduras 


Tsinan, China 


Tsingtao, Chins 


| Per Lb. (Un- 
| der 100 Lbs.) 


eyeror rt tt 


[3 
(See Note) 
Airport 29 5 
Depart Destination and 32 oe Depart 
Airline seus Ss 
58445 3) 
ee colt 
és 235 
Tsingtao (cont'd) MPS NW* 2.74 2.01 
“s LGA NW* 2.83'2.07).15 Wkly 
. PIT NW*2.802.07|.15 | Four Wkly 
= PDX NW* 2 601.90 15 | Four Wkly 
> SFO NW*2 601.90 15 Four Wiky 
. SEC NW* 2 60 1.90).15 | Four Wkly 
“ DCA NW 2.81.2.07|.15 | Four Wkly 
Tucuman, Argentina MIA P 1.3 89 15 | Su,T, 
" MSY P_ 1.44.1.08 15 | M,Th,Sa 
nd HOU P 1.48 1.11 15 | M,Th,Sa 
bi BRO P 1.44,1.08 15 | M,Th,Sa 
bd CRP P 1.46,1.10 .15 | M,Th,Sa 
5 NLD P__1.50}....|.15 | 
‘i LAX P 1.561.17).15 | Su,W,F 
7 ; Tuguegarao, Philippines. SFO PH 2 601.98 20° W 
F 2 PH |1.891.36.20 W'Sa 
M,W,F « LAX W® /2.40)1.900).20 |............ Vigan, Philippines 
Frequently ad PDX W®* (2.60|1.90) 20 « 
ad SEC W°* (2 60|1.80 20 
M.W,F Tumaco,Colombia. . MIA P 73) 49 15 | Su 
T,Th,Sa * MSY P_ jt.14 15 F 
Four Wkly = HOU P 1 [15 
Four Wkly = BRO P 1.17 15 W,Sa 
Four Wkly x CRP P_ 1.20 15 W,Sa 
Four Wkly a NLD P 1.19 eee 
Four Wkly ti LAX P 14 15 | Th 
Four Wkly Tunis, Tunisia LGA AO* 1.57 116!.15 | T,F,\Sa 
Four Wkly . IDL AF (1.37, 97.20. Four Wkly — }}Villavicencio, Colombia. 
Four Wkly Ps BOS AF 1.34) .95, 20 | Four Wkly 
Four Wkly . IDL 1.37) .97,.15 | M,T 
Four Wkly 24 LGA TW 1.37, .97, 20 
Four Wkly ‘Tuxpan, Mexico HOU P 26)....|.15 | Diy 
Sa BRO P 18 15 | Diy 
Sa : CRP P 21). 15 | Diy 
WF nd wAX P 7 ..|. 15 Diy Visby, Sweden 
WF Tuxtla Gutierrez, Mexico MIA P 62... .15 | Dly except Sa . 
. MSY P 59 15 | Diy except F |]Wadi Haifa, Ang. Eg. 
= HOU P 50 15 Diy Sudan... aes es 
Four Wkly = BRO P 42 ...|.15 Diy except Sa . 
Four Wkly 4 CRP P 45 15 y 
Four Wkly . LAX P 83)....| 15 Dly except F 
Four Wkly Usumbura, Bel. Congo. UGA § 2521 94 Th 
Four Wkly Uyuni, Bolivia \MIA P 1.22) 87 15 | T.F 
Four Wkly ps i\MSY P1361 02) 15 | M,Th Warsaw, Poland. 
Four Wkly i |HOL P = 1.42/1.06).15 | M,Th 55 
Four Wkly . BRO P 1.37|1.03).15 | M,Th 
Four Wkly . CRP P 1.40'1.05. 15  M,Th 
Four Wkly |NLD P j1.39)....|.15 |... e 
Four Wkly - LAX P |1.52)1.14) 15 | SuW Whitehorse, Canada 
Diy Vancouver, B.C.,Can.. SEC U 04) 021.10 | Diy Windsor, Ont., Canada 
Diy - iILGA U__ | .96,.255|.10 | Dly . 
Dy = LGA T ® |10.13) 375 | Dly 
Dy « ISFO BO*| .11) .08] 36 |...:........ “ 
Dly except W “ SrO BC | .11| .08)....).............]] Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
Th ws ‘HJR BC 82 .61 Snot heoeeeune = 
T,Sa Varadero, Cuba. .. . \MIA P 12 .09|.15 | Dly Yakutat, Alaska 
M,W,F Veracruz, Mexico MIA P 57 15 | Diy ‘Zamboanga, Philippines 
T,Th,Sa : MSY P §3}.. 15 | Diy = HJ 
Four Wkly sd HOU P .36 15 Diy 
Four Wkly = BRO P 25} 15 Diy 
Four Wkly . CRP P 31 15 Diy 
Four Wkly es LAX P 76 15 Diy 
Four Wkly 2 DAL B 42 .. Diy 
Four Wkly ” VB 42 ...| Diy 
Four Wkly = LRD B 28 ..| Dly 
Four Wkly SAT B 35 a Diy 
Four Wkly Victoria, Brazil LGA P 1 66 20 Th,Sa 
Four Wkly bs MIA P 141 20 | § 
Four Wkly MSY P 1.59 20 Th 
Four Wkly id HOU P 1.81 20 Th 
Four Wkly se BRO P 1.73 20 Th 
Four Wkly . CRP P /|1.76 20 | Th 
Four Wkly . NLD P 1 76 SS aero 
Four Wkly as JAXP 203 20 W 
Four Wkly Victoria, B. C........ LGAT* 10.13 Diy 


Per Lb. (Over | 
100 Ls.) 


CUSTOM HOUSE GUIDE 
(86th Annual Edition) 


Bigger than ever ... 7 volumes in | . . . Includes 
U. S. import duties as provided in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Geneva); 
Alphabetical Index of 30,000 commodities; In- 
ternal Revenue Code; Port activities, charges, 
directory for shippers, etc.; Canadian and 
Philippine Sections: General Information Sec- 
tion; U. S. Customs Regulations. 


The price of $25.00 includes a full year's subscription 
to the 


American Import & Export Bulletin 
monthly supplement to the GUIDE 
Box 7, Station P, Custom House New York 4, N. Y. 


15 | Four Wkly Victoria de las Tunas, | 

1 ‘our Cuba ; ; 

Victoria Falls, So. 
Rhodesia eines 


Vienna, Austria 
rs 


Po oe ee 
+) > we 3 ¢ ‘ 


15°F Villahermosa, Mexico. . 


W ake Island 


ow 


Zurich, Switzerland 


peers ory rer) 
SURGE 


eaeteeseeveen® ® 
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re ies 7 - ae Pelt wae SS eagle We i ee (lg, ee ea, FC ; i 
ee oe oa | og 2c : * at, oe . 
gion! 
mg 
j RATES _(See Note) | 
Sh. eet 3 Depart 
Airport 3 “a a s 
4 a and 6. 58 as 
Airline 328 aie, ss 
Saas és as 
&8 és wee 
a ee —|—— 1.10) Diy 
HOU P 50) .38,.15 | J BO 1.85 20 | Su,T,F ; 
. BRO P 45, .33).15 | J P 96 20 Dly 
CRP P 48| 35).15 P 94 20 | Su,F 3 
3 'NLD P 48 .35).15 AO* 1.07, 15 Diy 
: LAX P 61, 48) .10 SI 80.25 Frequently : 
i MSY TA | .44) .32).. TR 90, 124)... os 
MEXTA |. 31| .23]... TR 90) 124)... ces 
z LGA AO* i058 15 ce * | ae : 
LGA SI 551.70 .25 Cc kere a 
LGA C* 83 1.37 .30 BO | 96 20 Su,T,Sa i 
DCA C* 99.83 1.37 .30 AF WME bossa secceeece mt: 
LGA BO 99.85 1.39 20 AF | T rarest 
IDL AF [§-85)1.39 20 RTC a 8 | anaes ; 
: BOS AF [Mj 82 1 37) 20 * PH h 1.98, 20 | W,Sa 
IDL K 851.39 15 k PH 1.36).20 | W,Sa 
IDL ss 851.39) 20 k we pit 90) .20 |..........e0e 
EWR TC J 70 1.39 co we pt .90).20 |. .......ceeee 
LGA S$! 251.50) .25 we PEE Vacaceccscvens 
P| MSY TA | 49! .37|.. LP a7 10 | Diy 
‘ MEXTA 38, .28 Pp 43....|.10) Dly Rags 
| SFO NW* 2.67 1.97) 15 uP r 10 | Diy : 
: PDX NW®2 671.97 15 > ls 10 Diy Ben 
PIT NW#)2 872.14 15 Pp |S 10 | Diy * 
LGA NW* 2 902 14.15 P 3 10 | Diy a 
CHI NW 2.832.09 .15 A P 65 44.10 | Diy ' - 
CLE NW 2 862 13.15 YP 20 | Diy ' 
YIP NW* 2.85 2.13 15 up ft d2)-°2"}20 | Diy : 
LAX NW# 2.67 1.97) 15 yp bBo) 90 | Diy - 
MKENW 2 832.09 15 pp fle" \ 90 | iy tm 
MPS NW* 2.812 08 .15 4 eS BRT | eee i 
DCA NW*2 82.14 15 Kp ti | 20 | Diy 
LGA P 3.24279 18 93, 20 | Diy : 
a BOS P  3.2).2.77, 15 4 BS. (E34) Og) 8 | SuerTh os 
LAX P — 2.35|t 76).15 pel we ' 
SFO P 2 35)1.76).15 © |) o7 1.47.15 , Diy kh 
PDXP 2351.76, 15 |! 9711 34 26 | Su,T,Th,Sa _— 
SEC P 2 35,1.76|.15 XP | agit 16 20 | Five Wkly t 
EDF NW 2 251.55 .15 bp E81 16 20 | Five Whly 
CHL NW* 2 511.69 15 XP |) egii 16|.15 weeees ; ; 
CLE NW* 2.541 72 15 ‘Pp 1 4 16) 15 | : # 
YIP NW*2 53171 15 a aoe) hail a5 | T,F,Sa 
LAX NW 2 351.53 15 L sa | 8311.13 Su } 
MKE NW* 2.511 69. 15 sa} 50 104 20 | Diy 
MPS NW 2491 64 15 ae gk od eee 
LGA NW 2 581.75) 15 S aR |! -43)1°05! 90 |." s * 
PIT NW 2551.73 15 cp § 40° 14) 10 | Su,T.WF, 
PDX NW 2351 53 15 ca (| 8 ..| Dly . 
: SFO NW*2.35 1.53 .15 A 20 Be 
18 822) or AT oy 2686). DY 
LGA T *1.76) 041)... iT 2 14 12°") Diy 
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- PIT NW* 2.83210 15 Lp TR | 95! a0) .12))-. ee 
: PDX NW* 2 63 1.93 15 “Ta 2 9 erasers : 
* : SFO NW* 2.63 1.93, 15 aA Ce 1-18) gz) go rr 33 , 
. SEC NW* 2.63 1.93 15 L AF 1-18 ‘99) 20 | Six Weekly a 
“ DCA NW*2 10 15 S AF |!.20) 98|.90|............. ao 
Pe CHI NW8'2.76'2.02).15 L K {t.17| (89/15 | Diy a 
. > wees tea eel is fA BO (1.20, 92) 20 |... : 
° IP} 2.78206 15 > lrael 7 PS tiy : 
. LAX NW* 2.60190 13 RTC |1.22' 70 Frequently : 
. MKE NW* 2 762 02 15 
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AIR CARGO AGENTS 


Officially Approved by the 
International Air Transport Association 


(The following freight forwarding firms have been approved by the International Air Transport Association 
and serve as official cargo agents for the member airlines. As such these forwarders are entitled to receive brokerage 
on all international air transport shipments._ The symbol (*) indicates that the firm is a ber of the Cust Brokers 
and Forwarders Association of America, Inc.) 


" ~ , ° > J ‘ ~ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND *BARIAN SHIPPING CO. INC. PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
ANDREWS AND COMPANY, INC., D. C. pOwlion Green 9-6067 BEHRING SHIPPING CO. 

20: s rexe 

Saratwsa 7006 *BARR SHIPPING COMPANY Evergreen @-1909 (see adv.) 
BEHRING SHIPPING COMPANY HAnover 2-5280 *BERNACKI, PETER A. 

Plane arte Badine ee adv.) | *BEHRING SHIPPING COMPANY — aa 

10 Brid s — 
CONNOR, JOHN S. Digby Ss0s0 (wee adv.) 
Peeen arae ne Sank meee 4.) | SEAMARD, J. & & CO. INC. 
27 Pearl Street 
WRHitehall 3-6900 (mee adv.) 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS *BLUEFRIES-NEW YORK, INC. 
ANDREWS AND COMPANY, ING., D. C Howling Green 96300 _(nee_ad Ip ; 
D NS A ANY, Lac wiing Green 9-65 see adv.) 3a wise s t “eee 
eee cone *COLONY SHIPPING CO., INC. PP 
75 West Street 
BOwling Green 99-2131 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS *HEIDL'S, INC. 
67 Broad Street who 
ANDREWS & CO., OF ILL., D. C. | ety se jece_oSe.. 

S27 South LaSalle Street *INTRA-MAR SHIP . “1: 

Wabash 1680 i —_ os PING CORP utilizes 
*BERNARD & CO. ING., J. E. WHitehall 3-7331 (see adv.) 

Il Seuth LaSall st 

ee ce) “SES the 

Dighy 4-1780-1-2-3 (see adv.) 
HOUSTON, TEXAS *OLLENDORFF, INC., H. G. expert 


239-243 West 68th Street 


BEHRING SHIPPING COMPANY “tet services 
Houston Chronicle Bldg. PAN-ATLANTIC, INC. 
Charter 4-6370 (see adv.) 59 Pearl Street (4) 
Whitehall 4-9054 (see adv.) of 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA "PITT & SCOTT CORP. 
25 Beaver Street am... 
ANDREWS & CO., INC., D. C. ———— 
226 Carondelet Street *SAUNDERS & CO., INC., R. J. 
Canal 0341 24 Stone Street 


WHitehall 4-0595 


‘aceaeameeelaiin Tom THARSFORTERS THE. AIR FREIGHT 


350 Fifth Avenue 


WaAtkins 4-656 
"AIR CLEARANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. * 
“ : TRANS-WORLD SHIPPING CORP W 
11 Bro ¥ , 
| Teeny» 7 een 9 Liberty Street FOR ARDER 


*ANDREWS & CO., INC., D. C. 
27-29 Water Street (4) ” TO SHRVING CO. 


4 ~ 1! Broadway 
Whitehall 4-0790 Digby 4-33143 


Established 1921 


BEHRING SHIPPING CO. 


10 BRIDGE STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Telephone: Digby 4-3220-27 
Cable Address: “HINGBER,"" NEW YORK 
Teletype: N.Y.1-2411-U Teleprinter: WU - RBA 
Foreign Freight Forwarders 
and IATA-Recognized Air Freight Forwarders 


TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


New Orleans Office Philadelphia Office Baltimore Office 
427 Balter Building 31st and Walnut Streets Keyser Building 
Phones: Magnolia 1463-66—Teletype: 385 Telephone: Evergreen 6-1909 Phones: Plaza 4742-4743—Teletype: BA 374 


ALSO HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Pace 50 


Ain TRANSPORTATION—Air Commerce 
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REMEMBER TH iS STORY IN ALL PAPERS DURING JULY I948 2 


enn, 


= . 
JULy My Isa 


(T WAS ANOTHER. TWVA (TRANS WORLD AIRLINE) AIR CARGO SPECIAL 
HANDLING SHIPMENT, ALMOST ANYTHING YOU WANT TO 


SHIP..ALMOST ANYWHERE YOU 
WANT TO SHIP IT...CAN GET 
THERE QUICKLY, SAFELY, AND AT 
LOW COST BY TWA AIR CARGO. 
ASK FoR RATES NOW LOWEST 
IN TWA HISTORY. 


FLYING GUARDSMAN 


HE'S FLIGHT AGENT’“ON TWA 
INTERNATIONAL ALL-CARGO, 
4-ENGINE PLANES. ASSURES 


CAREFUL HANDLING, 

SAFE ARRIVAL OF 

MR) YouR SHIPMENT, 
= 


|, BUILTIN, TON-SIZE 

‘= ) “STRONGBOX” 

~: FURTHER, 
PROTECTS 
VALUABLES, 


CONFIRMATION 

OF OVERSEAS ARRIVAL 

By phoning TWA local office you can 
obtain confirmation of delivery of 
your destination airport 
... an exclusive TWA service: 


Rs 


t ot 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
U.$.A.- EUROPE >-AFRICA-ASIA 


S 
— 


REGULATIONS. .RULES... 


RATES... tHey’ee In LATEST 


TWA ‘MEMORANDUM TARIFF 
GET YOUR COPY TODAY. 


4 
* 


j 
amas 


/ COLLECT SHIPMENTS 
OVERSEAS...you can now 


SEND INTERNATIONAL SHIPMENTS 

COLLECT VIA TWWA. CONVENIENT 

...SAVES TIME. PHONE TWA 
FOR. COMPLETE INFORMATION. 


)) 4 4er 


=~ 


= 


ee es 


DOCUMENTS..NEWSREELS 
..MANUSCRIPTS...FROZEN FOODS 
... PHARMACEUTICALS...ARE TYPICAL 
ITEMS OF TWA AIR CARGO ON 
ALMOST EVERY FLIGHT. 
FREQUENT SERVICE...MAXIMUM 
SPEED...LOW RATES APPEAL TO 
SHIPPERS EVERYWHERE. 


ONE PHONE CALL... 
ONE AIRBILL... ONE CARRIER 


TWA Air Cargo simplifies international shipments ... reduces paper 
work. ..saves time...saves worry. Advance bookings assure space. 


All TWA flights carry TWA Air Cargo... parcel post... express. 


Call nearest TWA office or your International freight forwarder 


for detailed information. 
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Ae\IRBORNE 


Transportation by the Air Force of vital troops and vast quantities of materiel 
is a reality today. Those responsible for the strategy of national security 


know that often the only roads open are sky roads. Time is essential—and 
Wings are swift. 

Fairchild engineers. through painstaking research. have provided aero- 
nautical techniques that meet such giant problems of today ...and that 
will be equal to the problems of tomorrow. 


The Fairchild Packet was designed as an Air Force 
troop and cargo transport. Under the hands of 
highly skilled pilots trained for precision flying. it 
delivers the goods of a modern army by air. Photo- 
graph shows an Air Foree Packet and a vital eargo 

.men of America’s new air transportable team. 


AIRCHILD Emeihe ne a oe i tee CeRreRatios 


town, M . R A re es, Farmingdale, N. Y . Ne A Rage Te . 
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